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Shadows and Straws 


HIS YEAR, the Annual Convention of the 
Institute happened to fall with a distinct clash, 
so far as our schedule with the printer is con- 
cerned, and extensive comment will have to be delayed 
until our next issue. We publish elsewhere a resumé 
of the Board’s Report, and inasmuch as its recom- 
mendations were pretty thoroughly accepted, that, in 
a sense, may be accepted as the brief story of the work 
of the delegates. President Kendall, in his opening 
address, indicated what was certainly the most signi- 
ficant factor in Institute affairs at the present time, and 
that is the extraordinary growth in membership during 
1920, of which we shall have more to say later on. 
Taking up affairs in general, however, President Ken- 
dall said, among other things: 

“We are facing a future for the profession, whose 
Opportunitiies are almost unlimited. |The country 
faces a need for buildings, unprecedented in amount. 
Housing and business make demands such as we have 
never known before and will not see again, unless, 
which God prevent, another World War shall again 
paralyze all beneficial enterprise. 

“Grateful communities all over the land desire to 
honor their dead and commemorate the service of those 
who dared all and returned. All that art can com- 
mand, that skill can combine, that good design and 
inspiration can produce, is demanded for these symbols 
of gratitude. Who shall produce them if we do not? 

“TI know of a combination of stone cutters, such as 
years ago would have been ready to furnish volunteers, 
carved at parade rest, full life size, in unlimited num- 
bers, which in these days turns to the Institute and 
organizes a well conducted, properly paid competition 
(if any competition can be called well paid) in order 
to set up in their city a dignified and artistic monu- 
ment to the soldiers of that place. | Commissions 
charged with erecting great memorials, costing mill- 
ions, write to ask the Institute to advise them how to 
select suitably qualified men to design and supervise 
their buildings. 

“We have heard much in late days of the encroach- 
ments of the Engineer upon the fields of the Architect 
and we also hear much of the strangling effect of effi- 


ciency upon true art. I recently saw efficiency repre- 
sented in a pageant as seated upon the shoulders of 
architecture with a strangle hold like an old man of 
the sea; the whole staggering upon limbs scarcely able 
to bear the load. 

“I am, personally, perhaps, more inclined to the 
practical than to the artistic; but I have all my life 
cherished an ardent admiration for the men who can 
see visions and dream dreams; whose minds conceive 
beauty and whose nerves tingle at discords; to whose 
feelings proportion and symmetry are essential. To 
them I pay all homage. Without their vision and 
courage, our art would be tame and commonplace in- 
deed ; but today we are learning that inspiration alone 
is not enough to ensure a satisfactory result. The con- 
ception must have foundations; its airy pinnacles must 
be firmly fixed to the main mass; its vaulted halls and 
panelled walls must be conveniently and economically 
arranged. Our friends, the Engineers, have given the 
bulk of their study to practical affairs, to convenience 
and utility, to accurate calculations of cost and con- 
struction. Sometimes, alas! we have ignored these 
items in our study of domes and spires. When we do 
we must expect the engineer to win against us; for 
the business man prefers a homely thing, which he can 
use, to a beautiful one, which cannot serve its purpose. 
If we do our duty and avail ourselves of our opportuni- 
ties, I do not fear the competition of the Engineer, or 
of any other man, contractor or promoter, and I do not 
think you need do so, 

“You will perhaps say, what has this to do with the 
ideals and brilliant possibilities you spoke of a few min- 
ntes ago? This: (and I here wish to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Mr. George C. Mason’s record 
of early American Architects as a professional body). 
The Association of American Architects had its be- 
ginnings in a gathering of a few Architects, under the 
title of the “American Institute of Architects,’’ which 
held its first Convention in Philadelphia, in 1837, the 
year in which, it may be remembered, the Institute of 
British Architects was founded. 

“It reorganized as the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and was chartered in New York. Many of the 
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founders became eminent in the history of the profes- 
sion. From that day to this, the objects of the Insti- 
tute have been as stated in the charter: ‘To organize 
and unite in fellowship the Architects of the United 
States of America and to combine their efforts so as to 
promote the artistic, scientific, and practical efficiency 
of the profession.’ Our friend efficiency was alive even 
then you see. 

“Has it done so? I maintain that it has. The 
ethical standards of the profession, I almost said 
‘moral,’ have been steadily held before us, almost too 
steadily we have sometimes thought, until today, 
whether we practice them or not, and I believe we 
almost always do, we know the right thing and gener- 
ally we do it and I am certain that if we do occasion- 
ally err, the feeling of shame takes the satisfaction out 
of any profit we may gain. 

“The Institute has steadily held that the good of the 
whole was far greater than the gain of any one indivi- 
dual and has consistently urged that we relate our 
actions to that high principle. Its interest in the men 
of the future has never wavered. Its earliest officers 
were men of vision and they opened their offices for 
the training of students, when there was no other door 
open to the would-be architect than that through this 
experience in the office of a qualified chief. 

“In such an office was trained Wm. R. Ware, the 
founder of the first Architectural School in America 
at Technology, in Boston, and later that at Columbia. 
Since his day many of his students have been teachers 
and organizers in other schools of architecture. These 
men and their successors have been active and honored 
members of the Institute and we today join hands with 
them in their work of training the architects of the 
future. We discuss with them their courses of study, 
and they even allow us, occasionally, to speak to their 
students. Our cooperation is hearty and appreciative. 

“Our interest is vital and efficient in our Chapters 
and in our individual membership. Our men of high 
scholastic training have organized Ateliers, taught 
classes, given free service, advice, and criticism, to 
students and draftsmen, and aided in developing a 
trained, artistic, and efficient body of draftsmen, em- 
bryo architects, many of whom are today practicing 
their profession with honor and success, 

“We have, by showing our good work, by upholding 
high standards of design, by the examples presented to 
the public of worthy art, and by timely criticism of 
poor work, raised the public appreciation of good things 
and quickened the ability to detect and reject the bad. 

“We claim a large part in this, yet not all is due to 
the Institute. All honor to the worthy men who by 
themselves or in other groups have striven for high 
ideals, have worked to elevate public taste, and correct 
immoral conditions. We envy them, we desire their 
fellowship and their help in our own problems and to 
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help them in theirs. We therefore again, as in the 
past, extend to them an invitation to membership in the 
Institute and to the fellowship which such membership 
will bring. 

“We believe that in the future such association will 
strengthen every mans hand for his task and that many 
who practically live up to the standards of the Institute 
and sympathize with its aims, would help our work and 
strengthen their own standing, if they joined our ranks. 

“Believing this, an active campaign has been carried 
on this year, under the direction of a National Chair- 
man, Mr. A. P. Clark, assisted by our efficient Octa- 
gon staff, and handled as to its local work by splendid 
committees from the Chapters, to increase our mem- 
bership and extend our influence. Nearly seven hun- 
dred names have been added to our roll, an addition of 
more than 33 per cent to our membership. 

“‘We welcome these new members, we are proud and 
gratified to have them with us, and we hope for a still 
further increase in the future. With from ten to 
fifteen thousand persons claiming to be architects in the 
country, we must have a larger membership if we are to 
be a truly representative body. 

“Our standards, our ideals, are today the recognized 
standards for the profession and we ought to be able to 
enroll those who believe as we do in our fellowship. 

“Tt is fitting that I acknowledge here the splendid 
service of our membership committees in the several 
Chapters and the efficient prosecution of the work by 
the Executive Secretary. 

“But what of these new men? Their good impres- 
sions of us will wane and fade if we rest content with 
having placed their names on our roll of membership. 
So strong a body of men should command recognition 
and I hope that Chapters will be at pains to recognize 
their ability and qualifications, to give them place and 
privilege as opportunity may offer, and to imbue them 
thoroughly with loyalty and affection for the Chapter 
and the Institute. 

“May I here lay emphasis upon the vital fact that 
the Chapters are the Institute; that there is exhibited 
the Institute spirit, that there most of us become ac- 
quainted with the ideals and the realities of what a 
member in the Institute is and that as we act and are, 
will the conception, true, or false, be formed. 

“Let us not hear again the query, ‘Why can a mem- 
ber older than I, more prominent in the Institute, do 
with impuntiy, things which mean discipline if done by 
me?’ It ought not to be possible for such a state- 
ment to be made. 

“Gentlemen, I started to set before you high ideals. 
I begin to realize how futile is such an endeavor. You 
already have them. You are doubtless living up to 
them more perfectly than I. I can only say, inade- 
quately and imperfectly, I believe in them, I try to 
practice them, I pray you go and do likewise.” 
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City Planning and City Building 


By THOMAS ADAMS* 


“Meanwhile at social industry’s command 
How quick, how vast the increase! From the germ 
Of some poor hamlet, rapidly produced 


Object of Planning to Promote Social In- 
dustry and Life. 

As the poet says, it is social industry that commands 
the city into being. There may, however, be two forms 
of social industry—namely, that which is productive and 
that which, like forms of land speculation, is parasitic- 
ally feeding on what is productive. It is the success of 
productive forms of social industry that should be the 
chief aim of the persons who plan or build the city. 
But going a little deeper we discover that this success 
is dependent primari!y on the growth and efficiency of 
the human units that compose society. Thus the most 
fundamental problems to be dealt with in the city are 
to develop the citizen and the productive industries in 
which he labours. 

In developing the citizen there are necessities for 
existence and necessities for efficiency which, together, 
may be said to constitute necessities for life. 

Necessities for existence are food, clothing and shelter 
and those for efficiency are education, recreation and 
agreeable environment for the home. 

Whatever forms a barrier to the achievement of 
these things is bad for the city even if it seem to be 
normal or represent a customary tendency. Failure in 
city building during the industrial age has risen from 
lack of recognition of the fundamental character of 
these necessities and from the false assumption of those 
who have carried on parasitical forms of industry. 
Success in future city building will depend on planning 
to promote life and efficient organization of the right 
kinds of industry. This should be the aim of our 
zoning as well as of our city planning. Were it so 
there would be no need for objection to the advocacy 
of city planning as a business proposition. 

City Building. 

We are told in the Diversions of Purley that the 
Anglo-Saxon word Byldan means to confirm, to es- 
tablish, to make firm and sure and fast, to consolidate, 
to strengthen, and is applicable to all other things as 
well as to dwelling houses. The architect who pos- 
sesses the broad social outlook and visualizes the city as 
a whole and not as a series of segregated units of build- 
ing will appreciate his responsibility as a city-builder 
and see that he falls short of that responsibility so long 
as he is merely a building designer. 

The city planner and the zoner—terms not neces- 
sarily synonymous—whether they be architects or engi- 
neers, must be city builders in the real sense if they have 
an adequate conception of their duty to society. But 
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Here a huge town, continuous and compact 
Hiding the face of earth for leagues.” 
W ordsworth. 


the making of the city—firm, sure and fast—its con- 
solidation and strengthening must not only relate to 
other physical structures as well as dwellings, but to the 
object of developing life and industry. The zoner who 
attracts jobs by pleading his case on the basis of the 
value of zoning as a stabilizer of real estate values may 
be anti-social. He need not be if he interprets the im- 
provement of conditions and the establishment of values 
as merely confirming or consolidating what is good in 
construction and use, or of merely avoiding waste; but 
he certainly will be if he seek to confirm speculative 
land values merely for the sake of those who enjoy the 
profit of them. When we can get land values based on 
use—and let it be emphasized—on productive use, then 
let us make them firm and sure and fast by zoning. 
The city builder in his economics, as well as in his art, 
must seek to build as an expression of life and as a means 
of developing life and the industries that sustain life. 


Land Speculation and City Building. 


When, for instance, we talk of stabilizing land values 
by zoning we shall have to be careful that they are real 
values based on productive use of land—and not specu- 
lative values which are a tax on productive use. 

The Milwaukee Housing Commission, which re- 
ported in April, 1918, placed the “elimination of specu- 
lative land values in some residential districts’ as the 
first object in solving the housing problem in that city. 
Next to that object came the recommendation in favour 
of zoning to “safeguard residential districts.” |The 
order in which these two things are put forward to 
solve the housing problem indicates that the Milwaukee 
Commission did not look upon zoning as a means of 
stabilizing excessive land values. Zoning was pro- 
posed as a safeguard of amenities, subject to speculative 
values having been first eliminated. Third in order 
came general city planning and then elimination of 
waste, encouragement of ownership, government aid 
and advice, and education. 

It is doubtful if any Housing Commission has ap- 
proached the problem and dealt so ably with its funda- 
mental causes as that of Milwaukee. The Commission 
did not show any compromising attitude in referring to 
land speculation. ‘The unearned increment of the 
land value,” it stated, “is held to be one of the chief 
causes of city slums.” It was suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should check these values, or give powers to 
municipalities to own large tracts of land for that pur- 
pose. As a resullt of the Commission’s report the Wis- 
consin Legislature gave power to municipalities to ac- 
quire land and develop it for residential use. 
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It is in the substitution of the false for the real that 
the greatest indictment can be made against speculative 
land values—and the real estate interests are beginning 
to recognize this. When high land values are based on 
intensive use—assuming that it is also good use—and 
is not spoon fed by public expenditures on improve- 
ments there may be true and sound values. It is where 
they are based on gambling on futures and are bolstered 
up by contributions from the public purse without 
being adequately taxed that they are injurious—be- 
cause they exist by feeding on productive industry. 

The disaffection of the industrial labourer is wrongly 
assumed to be mere resentment against high cost of 
living—including cost of land and shelter—and low 
wages. It is in modern times much more than that, it 
is intellectual and spiritual dissatisfaction with the 
falsities that permeate our social system. Hard condi- 
tions are bearable if they are not based on social injus- 
tices and unsound economics. As one sociological stu- 
dent puts it, the struggle of the labourers, who consti- 
tute 75 per cent of cur citizenship, is not the struggle 
of the “have nots” as against the “haves” but a blind 
groping to re-establiish the human end of society over 
the mechanical and commercial. 

From an economic standpoint we have seen how suc- 
cessful land speculation has been in destroying the se- 
curity of investment of capital in building. Real estate 
values have been “boosted” until they have grown be- 
yond the revenue producing capacity of land for the 
purpose for which it can be used. This is one of the 
main causes of shortage of dwellings, for capital was 
being driven away from building before the war because 
of lack of security promoted by speculation. Thus we 
have a system which lives by taxing industry, art and 
life and then drives away the capital needed to main- 
tain these things. 

An interesting comparison may be made between the 
success of the city planning law in reducing excessive 
land values in England and the increment tax law to 
tax land values introduced by Mr. Lloyd George. 
Both the Town Planning Act and the Finance Bill, 
which introduced the increment tax, were passed in 
1899. The first had for its object the proper regula- 
tion of the use and development of land; the second to 
secure by taxation for the community the increased 
values of the land due to the efforts and expenditure of 
the community. The first has succeeded, not in ade- 
quate measure it is true, but it has succeeded in the 
objects for which it was introduced and also in solving 
the problem which the increment tax was designed to 
solve, in a fair and judicious way and without confisca- 
tion. On the other hand the increment tax has failed 
and has now been abandoned. Thus the Town Plan- 
ning Act, as operated in England, in regard to the im- 
provement of economic conditions and land control has 
succeeded while the more direct method of taxation 


has failed. 


AND CITY BUILDING 


Where Goes City Planning? 


Mr. Ackerman, in his articles on city planning, sug- 
gests that it is a weakness of zoning, in that one of its 
defenses consists in stabilizing property values. But a 
well designed house and the grouping of a number of 
dwellings with proper regard to their surroundings 
has the same effect. ‘There is nothing inherently wrong 
with the idea of stabilizing values, so long as it does 
not consist of stablizing the values of the speculator as 
opposed to those that constitute real or public values. 
The highest benefit to be obtained from art is in getting 
rid of the losses that accrue from lack of art or from 
false art. 

All Mr. Ackerman says is true as to the many diver- 
gent aims within the town planning movement, but I 
take issue with him when he says that as a whole it 
seeks to accomplish its aim through the administration 
of palliatives. There are forms of city planning to 
which this criticism can be applied with truth. But 
those who wish to broaden and deepen its aims and 
spirit should cooperate for that purpose and not be con- 
tent with destructive criticism. It is asking too much 
of the city planner that he should combine high political 
qualities and seek to attain political power to enable 
him to build the city. His only chance of success in 
that case would be to give up city planning and become 
a politician. The city planner is not to blame for the 
capitalistic system while the power to correct both rests 
with the people and their political institutions. It is 
for statesmen and the people who place them in power 
to adjust the underlying standards and principles so 
that the order, arrangement and art of the city planner 
wiill operate to the fullest advantage. 

City planners will gain much if they take to heart 
Mr. Ackerman’s indictment that the movement is 
based too much on considerations of expediency, and 
his criticism of the attempts of city planners to formu- 
late fundamental principles is just. If brought to the 
test the city planner would have to say that he was 
powerless to deal with fundamental principles. 

I can see no reason, however, why the city planner 
should not try to crystllize the best of the present condi- 
tions for fear the worst may happen. There is surely 
much in the present conditions that is worth preserving 
in comparison with what is worst in these conditions. 
It has to be borne in mind that zoning, as applied in 
American cities, has largely to do with the areas al- 
ready built upon. This raises the point that different 
methods are necessary to deal with built upon areas 
that have undeveloped areas. In other words, a more 
constructive policy, with less regard to “normal ten- 
dencies” and existing conditions can be carried out in 
new territory. 'We must remember that zoning is not 
a first step in city planning. Its proper order is as a 
third step. First should come the survey and topo- 
graphical map, next the general plan of the city and 
last, the zoning scheme to fit in with the general plan. 
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This is the order that has taken place at Baltimore. 
Baltimore has an excellent topographical map on a 
scale of 200 feet to an inch. Following the making of 
this map the city had a general plan prepared in 1918. 
Now it is proceeding to develop a zoning scheme. This 
is the proper and logical order. 

As already argued, city planning cannot be the 
agency for instituting the reform of the politiical basis 
of city development which is responsible for the under- 
lying causes. It may and should be a form of educa- 
tion to show what these causes are. City planning is 
defective if it is not being directed to control the devel- 
opment of land, which control is incidental to its owner- 
ship, and I agree that this is of fundamentl importance. 
It is also true that sufficient thought has not been given 
by many to the relation of the urban centre to its sup- 
porting agricultural community. This is the ground 
for a good deal of the reasoning underlying the advoc- 
acy of regional planning. But again, it must not be 
overlooked that much city planning, particularly that 
part of it called “zoning” has for its limited aim the 
making of the best of established conditions that can- 
not be got rid of, and not of creating something new. 

The working out of a scheme to improve economic 
institutions in the city may be interesting to the city 
planner and he should be prepared to contribute his 
part in securing proper readjustment although not the 
responsible member of the community to promote the 
changes that involve political action. There must al- 
ways be a limitation to the power of technical methods 
of producing a change in material environment so long 
as the political power is not in the same hands as the 
technical skill. That the city planner should be less 
emphatic about what is expedient and more emphatic 
about what is right and within the domain of art goes 
without saying. But city planning may accomplish 
much of material value, even with economic conditions 
as they are, if it be used as a means of educating the 
citizens to an appreciation of the present false economic 
standards and the main objects of city building. 


Class Segregation by Zoning. 
In the creation of these zones there cannot, of course, 
be any permanency if they are going to result in the 
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segregation of classes. There is enough tendency to 
class distinction already without being stimulated by 
zoning. ‘The only sound system of dividing residential 
zones is that which is obtained by controlling the de- 
gree of area occupied by buildings and limiting their 
height. It should, however, be as easy to build a small 
house in the zone which is restricted to the greatest de- 
gree as well as in the zone which permits the highest 
percentage of lot to be occupied—subject to some form 
of architectural control, 

There is a connection between what is most useful 
and practical and what is most artistic and beneficial to 
the community, and we can emphasize too much the 
distinction between the useful and the beautiful. The 
subdivision of land in cities involves the working out 
of social and economic technique of the planning of the 
land for the benefit of the community. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it is practicable to approach what is 
wanted by a method which involves the gaining of con- 
trol over economic institutions. We need not fear 
that the city planning movement is headed towards 
furthering the development of the autocratic state. 
The right way to deal with the autocratic state is to 
strengthen the political basis of the democratic state. 
If city planning gives people better homes and more 
security in their investments in building it will help 
to strengthen democracy. 

The need for the control of land, the linking up of 
the urban centre with the agricultural district, the 
control of natural resources, the prevention of specu- 
lation, a wider outlook on the social aspects of city 
planning, the need for a scientific basis for surveys and 
plans, all mean that more emphasis must be given to 
regional planning and development which has grown 
out of the city planning movement, as a means of 
building our cities. 

The solution of the problems of the big cities is 
largely to be found in the redistribution of industry, 
the development of localised community life and the 
substitution of small towns and garden cities for the 
huge aggregations of New York, Montreal and Lon- 
don. After all it comes back to this, that the garden 
city movement suggests the principles of sound and 
scientific development. 


The Science of Planning 


Excerpts from the Convention Discussions on Community Planning and Heights of Buildings 


Mr. Mepary (Philadelphia): It is a curious thing that 
all*communities have a basic plan politically,—that is, 
their constitution, their charter, or whatever the basic 
form may be. It is the legal or political expression of the 
social order in that particular community. Without it we 
would have what we call anarchy. There is no community 
that has not some sort of a constitution, some sort of a 
plan for its political and social order; the absence of it is, 
as I say, anarchy. There is scarcely a community, how- 
ever, that has any basis or any plan for its physical de- 
velopment. The absence of that is also anarchy, and 


explains why our cities are developed without thought as 
to their use, the areas covered, the heights of buildings, or 
to the planning of streets and arteries—the means of 
circulation by which a city lives. 

Mr. Bricurt (Philadelphia): The causes of congestion 
must be examined before we try to solve them. Con- 
centration of wealth is one of the causes of congestion; there 
is no doubt about that; but it is caused because we have a 
laissez faire policy in our cities. Industry now requires 
that factories should come there and offices be built, but 
it is entirely conceivable that the same economic system 
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could exist under conditions where there would be no 
crowding. I should therefore reject the concentration of 
wealth as a major cause of congestion. 

The rent question, however, is an entirely different thing. 
That, to my mind, is the one great cause of congestion, and 
until we consent to look upon that seriously, to study it, 
and to find out what can be done about it, there is absolutely 
no use in going into these questions; we shall not get any- 
where. The appropriation and treatment of the site value 
as a speculative thing for private profit is the cause of con- 
gestion because it requires an increase in the value placed 
upon the site. The only way to increase site value is to 
call in more people, in other words, to increase the in- 
tensity of use If a piece of property is rented 
for $100,000 one year and the population increases next 
year, the land owner asks more money because he says it is 
worth more. He has produced nothing, yet the land user 
has to pay more money. He must earn it by production, 
and to production the cost must be added. . 

Mk. Preirrer: The first thing to do—and I am speaking 
now of our small communities such as are in their first 
stages of growth—and they deserve consideration—the 
first thing where we may be successful in showing our com- 
munities that we may be of service, is to oppose the custom 
that has long prevailed, of absolute license—of unbridled 
license on the part of the real estate speculator who is 
permitted to pick up a few acres, or a few hundred lots, 
subdivide them, make the streets as narrow as possible, 
the lots as small as it is possible to make them, leaving out 
all considerations except that of getting as many lots as 
possible out of that acre. Such methods may be corrected 
by regulations which will permit the community to deny 
acceptance of any subdivision not laid out in accordance 
with certain reservations for the width of streets. With 
that as a beginning, there will have been accomplished 
something that will open the eyes of our fellow citizens, and 
afterwards they will be more convinced of the value of 
planning services. 

Mr. Bright has operated at Coconut Grove, Florida, for 
about a year, in a community that contains not more than 
1500 inhabitants, I imagine, and yet he has accomplished 
something that is indeed wonderful in comparison with the 
size of the community. If his efforts in that field should 
not be successful to the extent that his dreams may not be 
completely realized in the immediate future, he has at 
least created a public demand in that small community for 
the betterment of its physical conditions and for its beauti- 
fication. He has started the minds of the people on those 
questions. Sooner or later the facts will be realized, and 
architects collectively will then be able to create more 
beautiful surroundings. 

Mr. Gray (Connecticut): In consideration of the fact 
that probably a rather limited number of the group here 
has given any serious study to city planning, it seems to me 
a little unfortunate that Mr. Bright did not point out to 
his audience that many of the pronouncements which he 
made with great emphasis relate to ideas which are strictly 
his own and are not, generally speaking, held by others who 
are doing city planning. What merit they have should 
go to him. 

But it seems to me that it is rather risky to start in the 
extreme details of research before an audience which is not 
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composed of specialists. I refer particularly to Mr. 
Bright’s statement that it is useless to attempt anything 
under the existing land conditions. That is a purely 
political question, like all questions of taxation; it is com- 
parable to the question of railroad ownership by the federal 
government or by private organizations, or to the question 
of high or low tariff duties. It has not any direct bearing 
on city planning from the planner’s point of view. It isa 
condition, an obstacle, which we have to contend with; it 
is an existing situation; it will take generations, or at least 
one, to change it. Mr. Bright says that in the meantime 
it is impossible to do anything and that it is no use trying. 
He obviously does not mean that because we have all seen 
his admirable work at Coconut Grove. That is the sort 
of thing that is going on all over the country, not only in the 
small but in the large places. City planning does not con- 
sist in taking an absolutely clean sheet of paper and starting 
out as though there were no cities, and then producing a 
brochure. City planning consists of a process 
absolutely analogous to the process which the architect 
has so often to undertake—alterations and additions—the 
only two classifications under which city planning is done, 
generally speaking. It takes years to accomplish any big 
thing in city planning. Results must be measured not by 
years but by decades. We plan not for the past but for the 
future. The question is always asked, whenever any 
particular city problem is raised for discussion: “Why did 
not the people of a generation or two ago foresee these 
things?” That is not the question for us toask. What we 
must inquire is: ““What are we doing to foresee conditions 
which our children will have to meet?” 

Mr. Mepary: Mr. Bright referred to the land question, 
and his remarks have been challenged by one or two 
speakers. Now the land question does affect city planning 
to the extent that Zoning is more or less the direct result 
of the fact that land has to be patrolled in some way and 
its use beyond a certain intensity prevented. The value 
of an acre of land in the country is established by what it 
will produce in the way of crops; its value, as at present 
computed, is the capitalized return on the sale of those 
crops. A natural law, however, prevents overcrowding 
for if crops are planted too close, and air and light are shut 
of, you get a crop that cannot be sold. The economic 
return takes care of overcrowding. But that is not true of 
the city. There it has been discovered that where a 
citizen has a little air and light and some trees and sun- 
shine, somebody will find that two houses can be built 
where there was but one. Then it is found that four and 
six can be put there, and then when the ground has all 
been covered, we can go up in the air indefinitely. And the 
cost price rises as you go up. The lower floors cost more 
than the upper ones. Then elevators are provided, and 
then the city is asked to provide new sewers, new water 
mains, new streets, and on the people is placed the cost of 
new transit systems and their maintenance. That process 
goes on and on until it becomes an impossible situation in 
our business and commercial districts, and a still more 
impossible one in the residential centers to which the very 
low wage class are condemned. The value and use of land 
becomes a community problem, which is not true in the 
country, because there the immediate effect of wrong use 
is felt by the user hismelf. The intensive use of land in the 
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city is acommunity problem because the reaction is aga'nst 
the whole community and not against the land owner. It 
is the duty of the community to interfere and say: “You 
may develop this land as far as is reasonable.” 

The Zoning laws are, I believe, the most advanced type 
of legislation we have by which to control the situation. 
They are working splendidly, and are accepted throughout 
the country enthusiastically as laws which say that you 
may only build stores in such and such areas, or to only 
such a height in others, or that land may only be devoted 
to certain uses in others. I think that that is as far as 
Mr. Bright, or the Committee on Community Planning, 
intended to bring the land question. 


Mr. Bricut: What I really did mean to say was that 
you cannot do anything at all towards curing congestion 
if you do not study the land question first. I am per- 
fectly willing to take all the responsibility for that opinion 
which Mr. Gray chooses to put upon my shoulders. I am 
trying to devise some scheme by which congestion can be 
made a little more bearable while we are waiting for the 
final result. But unless we realize there is a cause—and 
I am convinced that the land question is a real cause—we 
cannot finally arrive at the ideal solution which I believe 
is typical of the architect’s mind. And I accept that not 
as a reproach, but as an honor. I see no reason why we 
should not hold the standard as high as we can, and say 
that “This is the ideal thing.” 


Mr. Gray: What I intended to say was not that the 
land question as stated by Mr. Bright had nothing to do 
with the general problem of the development of cities, for 
it has,—as has the question of railroad rates, tariffs, and 
such things as those which have to do with the prices of 
materials. They are all inter-related. The point of view 
to which I wish to take exception is that nothing can be 
done until we get this question solved. That point of view 
is an exaggeration which is rather unfortunate. 


Mr. Borine (New York City): The Zoning Commis- 
sion in New York was compelled to admit those prepos- 
terous heights of buildings because of the enormous value 
placed upon the land. That value existed solely because 
the possibility of getting income out of it had been ex- 
hausted (without preposterous heights); yet there was 
no limit; it was impossible to set a limit that would take 
away the earning capacity of the property. That is the 
whole story which means in Detroit maybe a 33 story 
building and these enormous buildings in New York 
City. It does not mean this in the smaller communities, 
which is why they must recognize that if this process 
goes on,—if buildings may go higher and higher,—if land 
may be covered more and more densely,—then they, 
in turn, will face the same problems that New York and 
Detroit are now facing. It is the obligation of the men at 
this Convention—of every Architect in his own com- 
munity—to make clear those facts just as a physician is 
obligated to make clear those facts known to him as 
affecting the health of his community. Our obligation is 
just as great as the olbigation of the physician.” 


Mr. Corsett (Brooklyn): A delegate said to me this 
morning, “I understand you are going to tell us how to 
plan high buildings. Now, that is not really necessary. 
We all know how to plan high buildings—I wish you would 
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tell us how to get high buildings to plan.” I do not pro- 
pose to tell you how to plan high buildings, and I do not 
see how I can tell you how to get high buildings to plan 
because all those I know about I am planning myself. 

I was somewhat worried when I was given the title 
of this discussion, “Planning High Buildings for Narrow 
Streets,” I was afraid it might be turned into a ques- 
tion—“What shall be done to the architect who plans 
high buildings on narrow streets?” I was afraid I might 
be sentenced to a life of hard labor in the lower story of one 
of those high buildings, where sunshine never by any chance 
penetrates and there is no such thing as natural light. 

Architecture, we are told, is an expression always of the 
people of any given period. I sometimes wonder if our 
present New York architecture is an expression of the New 
York people. Certainly, as you come up the Bay, 
especially as you come in a steamer from the other side, 
and get your first view of New York, it is an impressive 
and imposing sight. I think that probably the American 
people are an impressive and imposing people. But as you 
get farther up the river and get a side view of New York, 
there seems to be a certain amount of jazz in the outline, 
and I am afraid that if you get a side view of the New York 
people you find the same amount of jazz. Perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of the American people is given 
in that old fashioned expression of “putting up a bold 
front.” We, as architects, do a great deal of that. We 
put up bold fronts. We do not put up sides and backs 
and tops to go along with those bold fronts. A foreign 
architect whom I asked once to give me an opinion of his 
visit to New York as concisely as he could, said, “Streets 
withoutend. Fronts withoutsides. Signs. Pent-houses 
and tanks.” 

Now, carrying this idea further, of architecture as an 
expression of a people, I think that our present architec- 
ture is a very clear cut expression of our present democracy. 
It is a democracy in which there is so much freedom that 
every man is free to do exactly as he pleases, without the 
slightest regard to his neighbors; and the conditions under 
that form of democracy have been carried to such an 
extent in New York City that we have been obliged to 
create a law making it impossible for that kind of thing to 
continue. 

But before discussing the new law in New York, and 
the changes it has brought about, I would like to call 
your attention to the law in the city of London, with which 
I have had some contact and conflict in the last few years. 
There the law was not brought about in such a systematic 
and thoroughly studied manner as the New York law. 
Queen Victoria happened to look out of her bedroom win- 
dow one morning and across the trees of St. James Park 
she saw something, architecturally extremely ugly, rising 
above those trees. She made an investigation at once, 
called in her ministers, and had a law passed limiting all 
buildings in the future in London to eighty feet in height 
to the cornice line, with two stories and a roof, and a sort 
of mansard. The particular building which drew out 
this law still stands, with its excessive height of twelve 
stories. Just imagine—twelve entire stories! But it is 
exceedingly ugly, and even Queen Victoria, whose taste 
was not marvelous, found that it was impossible for her 
to stand it. This is the only example that I know where 
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humanity has directly benefited through a piece of per- 
fectly ugly architecture. 

The general principles on which the New York law is 
based are to stabilize and confirm property values, to relieve 
the rapidly increasing congestion in the streets and in the 
transit lines, and provide for a reasonable amount of light 
and air in the buildings and in the streets, and in general 
to make the business of the city more efficient and the life 
of the city more healthful, convenient and agreeable. 
This law has been in operation since July 27, 1915, and 
judging from what it proposes to do, I do not want you all 
to move to New York on the theory that the millenium has 
arrived, because while the law is in operation, it has not 
yet quite resulted in making the city very much more con- 
venient, beautiful or agreeable, but it has done, or is doing 
rather, a very great work. 

Mr. Corsetr: The New York law on the height of build- 
ings is related very closely to the zoning system which pre- 
scribes the use to which buildings may be put. The height 
law varies in different parts of the city, but the law, in 
principle, is simply this, that on any given street the 
building line on a principal front may go to a height which 
is factored on the width of the street. Then a line drawn 
from the middle of the street through the cornice line so 
established goes on indefinitely, and a building continuing 
above that height must remain back of that line. (Mr. 
Corbett also explained the regulations concerning dor- 
mers, which are rather intricate, and further alluded to the 
provision for towers of indefinite height, provided they do 
not cover over 25% of the lot.) 

Mr. Gray: The increase in valuation of properties re- 
sulting from these protective measures is marked. Legally 
they are restrictions, but as a matter of fact, they are pro- 
tective measures designed to prevent individual properties 
from being ruined by undesirable structures adjoining 
them. As they do increase land value and consequently 
taxes, a problem is presented. There are about 29 cities 
and towns in the United States which have zoning ordi- 
nances. It is desirable to proceed by getting a State 
Enabling Act. Where cities have the necessary power it 
may be done under police regulations. Zoning has been 
thoroughly sifted out in all the Courts so that there is no 
question of its legality; it involves no condemnation pro- 
ceedings, and is a very simple matter to get established. 


Mr. Fenner: As a member of the Commission which 
studied the problem in New York for three years, leading 
up to the passage of the law, I would not like to have this 
meeting get the impression that the law and its results are 
ideal. The heights permitted are far too great to be ideal. 
We had to meet as well as possible a condition which 
existed. To smaller cities which now may be discussing 
zoning and height restrictions, I wish to say—do not 
permit your restrictions to allow what happened in New 
York before it passed its zoning law. 

Wa tter E. Lentz: In connection with the Detroit Zon- 
ing Law we have been confronted with one condition. The 
center of our city has a great many tracts of land not built 
upon. In trying to get the owners of these particular lots 
to assist us in the zoning movement we found they were 
forced, in many cases to build 32 or 33 stories in order to 
get sufficient rental to make a building profitable. In 
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several cases such heights sacrificed so much space for 
elevators and exits that we lost more space than we gained. 
Thus an owner of one of these lots with a three or four 
story building, having a long life of usefulness, would be 
taxed $30,000 a year from his income. To get that income 
he had to build 3o stories. In doing that he took away 
light and air from the adjoining building. Thus these 
owners of small lots with small buildings were very much 
against a zoning ordinance unless their taxes and land values 
were reduced. Will Mr. Corbett teil us how we can get an 
Enabling Act that would permit a reduction of taxes? In 
some places we are already in very bad shape. 

Mr. Corsetr: In my capacity as architect I have been 
asked by my clients a good many serious questions. I do 
not think I ever had one that quite stumped me like this. 
But it seems to me that under conditions of that kind, in 
zoning a city so that land values are raised and an extra 
height of building permitted, the situation might be treated 
by having the city relieve the owners from taxation in 
those particular sections. I do not see any other possi- 
bility. 

Mr. Coo.rpce (Boston): Mr. Fenner’s statement that 
the New York law was not all they would like but was the 
best they could get, moves me to point out that one of the 
dangers in zoning legislation is that of overlooking the street 
capacity to which the legislation should apply. I feel 
pretty sure that in considering the limits of height for New 
York the danger of overtaxing the street capacity was a 
vital factor. In Boston where we have long had a limit of 
125 feet or 214 times the width of a street less than 50 feet 
wide, we are quite convinced that if our downtown sections 
today were solidly built up to the height limit, our street 
capacity would be entirely inadequate to take care of the 
traffic’thereby created; and in other cities I have noticed 
that with the great increase in parking space required or 
desired for automobiles, the street capacity is actually less 
than it was when buildings were lower. Therefore, in 
dealing with the problem of zoning I think it is quite im- 
portant to establish some ratio between the amount of 
occupation per acre for buildings, especially in the business 
section which is compatible with the area allowed for 
streets and sidewalks. 

Mr. Litcurietp (New York City): The Building Code 
Commission, in New York City, (antecedent to the zoning 
commission) set forth a principle which may be worth 
while stating. ‘The Commission said that instead of setting 
a flat limit of height which was the advanced legislation 
suggested at that time, the proper procedure was to set a 
limit of volume, and really, that is the thing for all zoning 
commissions to bear in mind; they should determine the 
volume of the building that should go on a lot in any section. 
The Building Code Commission stated, for example, that 
there should be no building in certain sections of New York 
the volume of which should exceed 174 times the area of the 
lot. There is no objection to height of buildings per se. 
The objection to the high building has been that it has 
robbed the light from the street and from its neighbors and 
has overtaxed the transportation and sewer facilities of the 
street. If the principle be borne in mind that one factor 
is appropriate for one section and another factor for another 
section, it will be more practicable to work out an ideal 
law. 
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By RUDOLF DIRCKS 


N TAKING a general survey of architectural 
literature, we find that the earliest and most im- 
portant books were published in Italy, that 

France some years later caught the impetus of the 
Italian Renaissance, and that England, although it 
had an idiosyncratic literature, provided, for the most 
part, until the eighteenth century only a faint echo 
of the publications of Italy and France. It was not 
indeed until the appearance of the publications of the 
Society of Dilettanti that it assumed more than an 
insular importance, a position which it has since 
maintained. The most important authors on archi- 
tecture, in the early days and since, were the most 
important architects. Architectural biography, | 
think, provides scarcely an instance in which the chief 
Italian architects of the Renaissance did not write on 
architecture or seek some form of literary expression, 
although their works may not always have been printed 
or may have been lost. Brunelleschi (said to be the 
earliest authority on the science of perspective) and 
Bramante are casesin point. There are bibliographical 
gaps in the Institute Library as in all libraries, 
some serious, which it is hoped may be filled in 
time; but, taking the Library as a whole, its con- 
tents usually correspond adequately to the biblio- 
graphical lists published in the various histories of 
architecture. 

The ten books of Vitruvius gave the first impetus to 
modern architectural literature, even before their 
appearance in printed form. He, as a writer, sug- 
gested an attitude and outlook towards the art 
of architecture that influenced all the early writers, 
Italian, French and English. The Library possesses 
one of the most complete collections in existence of 
the various editions of Vitruvius. The first edition 
was published in Rome in 1486, about forty years 
after the invention of printing in movable type, and 
the rapidity with which it was followed by later edi- 
tions indicates not only the popularity of the author 
but the universal interest that was taken in architec- 
ture. Ten years later the work was reprinted in 
Florence, followed by editions in 1513 and 1522. 
In 1511 the Giocondo edition, the first to contain 
illustrations, was published in Venice and further 


1The subject matter of this article is the collection in 
the Library of th: Royal Institute of British Architects, 
before which body Mr. Dircks, its librarian, presented 
the original paper. The Library in question consists of 
some 19,000 volumes, over 3,000 pamphlets, a few origi- 
nal manuscripts, and many thousands of drawings, en- 
gravings and photographs. References to the *’Library” 
are of course to that of the R. I. B. A. 


editions were published at Strasbourg, Lyons and in 
Paris before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
These editions were in Latin. The first Italian 
translation by Cesare Cesariano was published at 
Como in 1521, and again at Venice in 1524 and 1535, 
and again at Perugia in 1536. The first German 
translation appeared at Nuremberg in 1548, the 
first Spanish edition was published at Alcala in 1582, 
the first French translation by Jean Martin in Paris 
in 1547, and the first English translation, by William 
Newton, in London in 1771 and 1791, in two parts. 
An earlier abridged translation by Joseph Moxon, 
from the famous French edition of Perrault, was 
published in 1692 and ran through various editions, 
but was very inadequate. Numerous later English 
translations have appeared since Newton’s time, 
the most familiar to students being Gwilt’s, pub- 
lished in 1826. The Institute collection contains 
copies of all the first editions that I have mentioned, 
with many of them in their original bindings. There 
have been many charges of forgeries in literature, 
some of which have been justified (Alberti himself 
provided an amusing example as a young man in a 
table entitled “Philodoxios,” which he attributed to 
Lepidus, a comic Latin poet), and the Libri decem 
have not escaped the charge, although it has never, 
I think, been made by architects. The discussion 
first begun in 1829, in a correspondence between a 
German philologist, named Schultz, and Goethe. 
The Institute published in 1896 a translation of a 
treatise, without undertaking any responsibility tor 
the opinions of its author, Professor Ussing, of 
Copenhagen, who assumes De architectura libri decem 
to have been the work of an unscrupulous impostor 
and literary hack of the tenth century. In 1902, 
however, M. Victor Mortet contributed to the 
Revue Archéologique a Paper entitled Recherches 
critiques sur Vitruve et son Ceuvre, in which he 
takes the other side. Professor Aitchison once 
stated that Vitruvius was the handbook of the Middle 
Ages. In the British Museum there are six manu- 
script copies ot Vitruvius, belonging to the ninth 
century and later, and there are two others in 
England, one in the Bodleian and the other in the 
Library of St. John’s College at Oxford. Although 
it is a little apart from my paper, I cannot refrain 
from reproducing an interesting page from the ninth 
century manuscript. I also give an additional illus- 
tration of the binding of the first German edition, 
printed at Nuremberg in 1548, in untouched vellum 
on wood boards, with original thong and brass clasps 
and laced thong head bands. 
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A Pace (REDUCED) FROM IXtTH CENTURY MANUSCRIPT OF 
Vitruvius. (British Museum.—Harleian MS. No. 2767.) 


Vitruvius in the first of his ten books draws up 
the qualifications essential to a good architect, 
which must seem ideally unattainable to any modern 
architectural student. If, indeed, the universal 
qualities which Vitruvius demands have been pos- 
sessed by any man they were possessed by Leone 
Battista Alberti, one of the choicest spirits pro- 
duced by the humanist movement in Italy, and one 
of the earliest architects of the Italian Renaissance. 
Alberti’s ordered life was a romance of learning 
and artistic creation. He wrote as a specialist in 
many subjects, but only two of his smaller works 
were published during his lifetime. His most im- 
portant work, and the most interesting to archi- 
tects, is his Opus proestantissimum de Re A:difica- 
torid, in ten books, published in Florence a year 
earlier (1485) than Vitruvius’s work was published 
in Rome. The copy of this edition in the Institute 
Library is supposed to have formed part of the library 
of Lord Burlington, and was later in the library of 
the Duke of Devonshire. A Latin edition was 
published in Paris in 1512 (the Institute copy was 
presented by M. Charles Texier), and a French 
translation by Jean Martin was also published in 
Paris in 1553, under the title L’art de bien bastir. A 
modern author suggested a few years ago that if 
this translation had not been published the archi- 
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Repucep FacsimMILe oF THE First PAGE OF THE 
“Epitio Princeps” (1486) of Virruvius, with the 
initial letter omitted. (R.I.B.A. Collection.) 

tectonic revolution in France might not have 
occurred—a somewhat high-flown suggestion. _Ital- 
ian translations were published in Florence in 1550 
and 1565, by C. Bartoli. There is here illustrated 
an engraving of Alberti from this edition (see page 
205)—and it was from this translation that Leoni 
provided the English version, published in 1726, in 
three volumes, with Italian and English text in 
parallel columns. The Library possesses copies of 
these editions as well as others that were published 
in Venice and Bologna. According to a French 
student ot Alberti’s work, M. Poppelin, it is doubtful 
whether Alberti intended publishing explanatory 
plates in his book on architecture, a gap that was 
filled by Bartoli in his Italian translation. Alberti’s 
literary activity extended beyond science and art to 
philosophy and the arts of poetry and sentiment. 
An interesting example of his lighter mood in litera- 
ture is to be discovered in Hecatomphila, a duodecimo 
published in 1534, in italicised type, with no place or 
printer’s name (but probably from the Venetian 
press), in which Alberti discourses as an expert on 
the art of love. A reproduction (reduced) of the 
title-page is given on page 205. This little book is 
written in the torm of a prologue to a play and ends 
as the play is supposed to begin. 

Alberti was the first of a line of distinguished 
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Italian architects who wrote upon architecture, the 
most celebrated being Sebastiano Serlio, Barozzi da 
Vignola, Vincenzo Scamozzi and Andrea Palladio, 
whose works, both in architecture and literature, had 
a dominating influence on European architecture and 
and upon architectural theory. The works of these 
Italian authors as well as many others of lesser 
prominence are adequately represented in the 
Institute Library. Serlio, who was born at Bologna 
in 1475, just before the death of Alberti, has an 
especial interest for English students, as a trans- 
lation out of Italian into Dutch and out of Dutch 
into English (in the latter respect like Miles Cover- 
dale’s Bible), by Robert Peake, was published in 
London in 1611 and was the earliest connected work 
on architecture which appeared in the English 
language. Peake’s translation was dedicated to 
“the High and Mighty Prince Henry, Prince of 
Wales,” and is, I believe, the only English translation 
of Serlio. The Institute Library possesses one com- 
plete copy of this work and a second copy with the 
first book omitted. So far as the Italian editions are 
concerned, the Library is indebted to Mr. Max Clarke 
for the very rare volume on the Five Orders, Regole 
Generali di Architettura sopra le cinque maniere degli 
edifici, published in Venice by Francesco Marcolini 
Da Forli, in 1537, which, so far as is known, was the 
first book published by Serlio. The Library also 
possesses Venetian editions of his completed work of 
1551, 1566, 1584 (7 books), 1619 (the 7 books), 1663 
(5 books). The last edition contains a copy of 
Serlio’s portrait. 

On the ground of association, the Institute Library 
is probably happiest in the possession of the quarto 
edition of 1619, which contains a note in the hand- 
writing of Sir James Thornhill (the painter associated 
with the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Greenwich Hospital) as follows: “This was Inigo 
Jones’s Book, afterwards Mr. Webb’s [name rather 
blotted], then Mr. Churchill’s, then Sir J. Thorn- 
hill’s.” The Mr. Webb was no doubt John Webb, 
Inigo Jones’s relative or son-in-law; there was a Mr. 
Churchill, I believe, associated with Wren at Green- 
wich Hospital. In other handwriting there is the 
signature of Rd. Williamson, and again, underneath, 
“This book is the property of P. Nicholson 1813,” 
who was no doubt the compiler of the Dictionary of 
Architecture and the prolific author of other works 
connected with building at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. The 
second and last time that Jones visited Italy was 
between the years 1613-1614, so that, as this copy 
of Serlio was not printed until 1619, it must have 
come into his hands after his return. The book 
contains numerous marginal notes (unfortunately too 
closely shaved by some careless binder), but I am 
unable to identify the careful handwriting with Inigo 
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OriGinaL BinpINnc oF First GERMAN Epirion oF Vitru- 
vius. (Nuremberg, 1548.) R.I.B.A. Collection. 


Jones’s more impulsive penmanship: it possesses 
more, perhaps, the character of John Webb’s. 
Serlio was well known in France, where he died, 
both as an architect and author, but it was an Italian 
architect, Barozzi da Vignola, born some thirty years 
later, whose book, Regola delli cinque ordini d’ Archi- 
tettura, became the standard text book of French 
students and architects. His other book was Le 
due Regole della prospettiva pratica. His works are 
represented in the Library by various Italian editions 
which contain the additional plates of doorways by 
Michel Angelo. Bound with the Roman edition of 
1617 with the engravings by Francesco Villamena is 
the Libro d’ Antonio Labacco appartenente a l’archi- 
tettura nel qual si figurano alcune notabili Antiqutta di 
Roma, containing 36 plates, including title page and a 
page of text. Labacco, who was a pupil of San Gallo, 
lived in Rome for forty years, and these plates are 
from the third edition of a work published in 1557. 
We have also various French editions of Vignola, 
including that of D’Aviler, who accompanied 
Desgodetz to Rome in 1614 and was with him cap- 
tured by Algerian pirates on the way. Two English 
editions appeared within a few years of each other. 
The first was by John Leeke, “ Hydrographer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty,” who printed and 
sold mathematical instruments and maps at the Signe 
of the Atlas, in Russell Street. “The dark and im- 
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proper directions” which Joseph Moxon found in 
Leeke’s work induced him to undertake a fresh, and 
certainly a more idiomatic and lucid, translation, 
which was published in small octavo in 1655 with the 
title Vignola or the Compleat Architect, and ran 
through numerous editions. Joseph Moxon also 
published in 1670 a work on perspective, stating that 
he was induced to do so because the translation of 
Serlio, published in 1611, contained the only infor- 
mation in English on the subject. Moxon’s work is 
also valuable on account of the engravings by William 
Faithorne, the elder (1616-1691), which are now rare. 
It is a little curious that Moxon, who was familiar with 
Vignola’s writings, does not refer to his treatise on 
the same subject which was published in Rome in 
1583. 

As we have seen, the writings of Serlio and Vignola 
were not unknown to English readers in the seven- 


(R.I.B.A. Collection.) 


teenth century, but it was a famous contemporary of 
Vignola, Palladio, whose influence, largely due to the 
enthusiasm of Lord Burlington, became the most 
authoritative in this country. The Library has the 
first edition of Palladio’s Quattro Libri dell’ Archi- 
tettura, published ten years before his death in 
Venice, 1570, which contains the autograph of Lord 
Burlington on the title page, and no doubt formed 
part of his library. The Library also possesses a 
reprint of this work published at Venice in 1601, and 
also the 1616 edition. Palladio published two other 
books, L’ Antichita di Roma, in Venice, 1534, of which 
we have the edition in Latin and Italian, with notes 
by C. Fairfax, published at Oxford in 1709, and the 
Commentari di C. Giulio Cesare con le figure in rame 
degli alloggiamenti, de’fatti d’arme, etc., 4 to., Rome, 
1618, the second edition, with illustrations showing 
the disposition of armed forces. Numerous trans- 
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Leone Battista ALBERTI. 
(R.I.B.A. Collection.) 


lations of Palladio’s four books began to appear in 
the seventeenth century. The earliest, and then 
only the first book, which ran through at least twelve 
editions, was made by Richards, and published in 
1633. The 7th edition, which is the earliest in 
the Library, was printed for H. Tracy at the Three 
Bibles, on London Bridge (1708), and contains an 
illustration of “the new model of St. Paul’s 
London, as it is to be built,” and subsequent editions 
contain illustrations of the Cathedral “as it is now 
rebuilt.” Leoni, the protégé of Lord Burlington, 
Isaac Ware, and Edward Hoppus were later respon- 
sible for translations. Leoni’s handsone edition was 
published in 1715 in English, French and Italian, 
with copper plates engraved by Bernard Picart, a 
well known French engraver who had settled at 
Amsterdam. There is a well-known copy of Pal- 
ladio in Worcester College Library, Oxford, con- 
taining marginal notes by Inigo Jones. Leoni 
copied these notes, which he intended to incorporate 
in the first edition of his translation, but they did 
not appear until the third edition in 1742. Palladio, 
like his predecessors, Alberti, Serlio and Vignola, 
visited Rome—the quarry of all the great architects 
of the Renaissance—where he measured and drew 
the famous buildings of antiquity, the Roman Baths. 
These drawings after his death remained buried and 
forgotten in a house at Masera, near Asolo, which he 
designed for Monsignore Daniello Barbaro, where 
Lord Burlington discovered them. 

Lord Burlinpton published in London, in 1730, 
for private circulation, a selection from the drawings 
of the Baths, with the Italian title, Fabbriche Antiche 
disegnate da Andrea Palladio e date in luce da R. 
Conte di Burlington, containing sixteen double and 
eight single plates, a rare volume, of which the 
Library possesses a copy. In his introduction to the 
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volume Lord Burlington foreshadows the publication 
of a further volume of Palladio’s drawings, an inten- 
tion which, however, was never carried into effect. 
Ottavio Bertotti Scamozzi published in Vicenza, in 
1785, a book on the Baths ot Rome, largely founded 
on Lord Burlington’s publication. Charles Cameron, 
who “measured many of the buildings on the spot,”’ 
republished the drawings again, with many additions, 
in 1772, second edition 1775, which we have. Sca- 
mozzi in 1776-83 published at Vicenza four folio 
volumes dealing with Palladio’s own buildings, 
and a second edition was published in French in 
1786, and a second Italian edition in 1796; both the 
latter copies are in the Library. Palladian bibliog- 
raphy is extensive, and forms one of the most impor: 
tant chapters in histories dealing with the Italian 
Renaissance and later architecture. 

The fourth great protagonist of the Italian Re- 
naissance and authority on the orders and principles 
of architecture, Vincenzo Scamozzi, published two 
books, the first at Venice in 1583, Discorsi sopra 
l’Antichita di Roma, with forty copperplate engrav- 
ings by Battista Pittoni, a brother Vicentino; the 
second, Dell’ idea della Archittettura universale, pub- 
lished thirty-two years later (fo. Venice, 1615), is a 
voluminous work, containing, in two volumes, 722 
pages, without including the pages of a copious and 
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useful index. The first editions of both these works 
are on the Library shelves. As in the case ot his 
predecessors, translations of his works appeared in 
other countries, although not very speedily. A 
much abridged English translation, made trom the 
Dutch, was published in London in 1669 under the 
title of The Mirrour of Architecture or the Ground- 
Rules of the Art of Building exactly laid down by 
Vincent Scamozst Mr. Builder of Venice; an abridged 
translation also appeared at Nuremberg in 1678. 
D’Aviler was responsible for a French translation 
published in 1685. 

The works of other Italian writers during the Re- 
naissance are represented in the Institute collection, 


but with Scamozzi we come to the end ot a definite’ 


period. We have later the cosmopolitan architects 
of the members of the Galli Bibiena family, who 
built theatres, devised stage scenery, and organised 
the festivals for court celebrations, chiefly in Austria, 
and wrote books. The authorship of the books of 
the various members of the family (there were five 
altogether) presents something of the same biblio- 
graphical difficulty as the earlier family of the Du 
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Cerceau, in France; it is, at any rate, a little con- 
fusing. In the Drummond Stewart collection of 
drawings we possess original examples of the brilliant 
draughtsmanship of two members of this family—Fer- 
dinand and his son, Guiseppe. 

With the works of Piranesi we arrive at a culmi- 
nating point of architectural draughtsmanship. 
The seventeen volumes possessed by the Institute, 
including the famous Carceri volume, form a fairly 
complete set of his engravings, and are stated by 
Mr. A. M. Hind, the authority on the various states 
of the plates, to form a good set. Piranesi, although 
he never visited England, was, as we know, inti- 
mately associated with Robert Adam (to whom he 
dedicated the 1762 edition of his.Campo Marzio dell’ 
Antica Roma) and a friend ot George Dance, Robert 
Mylne, and other English and Scottish architects 
of the eighteenth century, who, no doubt, influenced 
by the Early Italians, sought and found in Rome the 
foundation of their architectural education and in- 
spiration. The Institute possesses an interesting 
testimony to the close and friendly relations existing 
between Piranesi and Robert Adam and Robert 
Mylne—directly, in a letter from Piranesi to Robert 
Mylne, and indirectly in a business letter from Rob- 
ert Adam to his bankers and agents, James and 
Clerk, of London. Piranesi’s letter, consisting of 
three closely written folio pages, is far the more in- 
teresting and was written on the 11th November 
1760, when his Della Magnificenza ed Architettura de 
Romani was on the point of publication, but was 
being delayed by the Pope—to whom the book was 
dedicated—“from whose sovereign beneficence,”’ 
he states in the letter, “I have received a present 
of 1,000 Roman scudi.” In the letter, which touches 
more matters ot interest than I can possibly refer to, 
Piranesi deplores the inaccuracy of Desgodetz; he 
informs Mylne “that the statues and marble reliefs 
are being executed at the Trevi Fountain, and that 
the monks otf S. Croce have caused the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense to be excavated in order to 
render the site better suited for agriculture.” ‘It is 
generally known that Piranesi engraved some plates 
for the Works in Architecture by Robert and James 
Adam (four plates o: sections and details of Sion 
House in part iv. of the second volume), “the 
largest,” according to the authors, “he has ever 
attempted in regular architecture;” but it is not so 
well known that he engraved tor Robert Mylne 
a view of two arches of Blackfriars Bridge (now 
replaced), which was published in 1766, and of which 
two copies are preserved in the Institute collection. 

While I am speaking of Italian authors I should 
like to refer to the original drawings of Italian 
architecture (but not by an Italian) a recent gift, for 
which the Institute is indebted to Mr. St. Clair 
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Baddeley. When Peter Paul Rubens visited Italy 
between the years 1600 and 1608 he, according to 
his biographer, Dr. Waagen, remained longer at 
Genoa than any other part of Italy, and “as an 
occupation of secondary importance he took sketches 
of the most interesting palaces which were after- 
wards published (Antwerp 1613-1622) in two folio 
volumes of engravings, Palazzi di Genova.” Mr. 
Baddeley’s present comprises 120 of the 139 original 
drawings made for the book supplemented by sixteen 
copperplate engravings of the drawings which are 
missing, all bound together in one folio volume. The 
title-page ot the published work states that the 
drawings were “raccolti e designati da P.P.R.,” and 
in the preface Rubens says, “In this little work I 
give the plans, elevations and facades and two sec- 
tions of certain palaces which I collected at Genoa, 
not without trouble and expense, although I had the 
good fortune to be able to avail myself to some 
extent of the work of another.” The engravings are 
ascribed to Nicholas Ryckmans, the Flemish en- 
graver, whose signature is on the first plate; but the 
ascription of the authorship of the drawings to 
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Rubens himself is problematical, although notes on 
many of the drawings bear a close resemblance to 
his handwriting. Although Rubens was accused by 
later authorities of inaccuracy, and was inaccurate, 
in these drawings, this does not diminish interest in 
the collection or the pleasure in its possession. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
volume ot literature on the architecture of the 
Italian Renaissance has been considerable and is well 
known to all students. During the last thirty or 
torty years photography has replaced engraving, with 
which art the literature of architecture had been so 
closely associated since the invention of printing. If 
this and “ process-block”’ substitution have increased 
the illustrative value of books it has certainly les- 
sened their artistic interest. 

Before dealing more generally with the early 
French books in the Library, I should like to refer for 
a moment to the sketch book of Villard de Honne- 
court, of which a facsimile copy was published in 
Paris in 1858, under the direction of MM. Lassus and 
Darcel. The original, formerly in the Abbey of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés. is now in the Bibliothéque 
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Nationale. Although the volume is confined to 
sketches with marginal notes, it is, as a whole, a 
document of a most personal and intimate kind and 
throws considerable light on the manner ot life and 
thought of a Gothic architect of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The author was born at Honne- 
court, on the Scheldt, near Cambrai. He was 
probably the architect of the choir of Cambrai 
Cathedral, now destroyed. He visited Laon, 
Chartres, Lausanne and Rheims (the last named 
during the building of the cathedral). He then 
visited Hungary, in the capacity, it is supposed, of a 
master mason. He worked in collaboration with 
Pierre de Corbie, a medieval architect, whose name 
has not been lost. His sketches show his skill as an 
artist, and indicate a variety of interest that recalls 
Leonardo da Vinci, but invested with Gothic spirit 
and feeling. The second page ot the sketch book 
contains the tollowing dedication: 

“Villard de Honnecourt salutes you, and prays all 
those who work in the various kind of work contained 
in this book to pray tor his soul, and to remember 
him; for in this book one may find great assistance in 
learning the principles of masonry and construction 
in carpentry. You will also find in it the method of 
drawing the figure as geometry commends and 
enjoins.” It is perhaps a tar cry from Villard de 
Honnecourt to Wm. Burges; but the Institute pos- 
sesses a sketch book of Wm. Burges in which the 
drawings, also made on vellum, suggest the influence 
both in form and matter of the earlier book with 
which Burges was quite familiar. 

Architectural literature, after the invention of 
printing, followed pretty much the same course in 
France as it did in Italy, but not until some half a 
century later. Philibert de ’'Orme’s Nouvelles In- 
ventions pour bien bastir, et a petits Fraiz, was pub- 
lished in 1561, and Jean Bullant’s Reigles generalle 
d@’architecture des cinq manieres de colonnes was pub- 
lished three years later. It may, however, be 
taken for granted that the works of Vitrivius, 
Alberti and the Italian writers of the early days of the 
Renaissance, were well known to French students. 
The Library contains an extensive collection of the 
French authors from the time of De l’Orme to the 
present day. The works of Jean Bullant, one of the 
earliest architects of the French Renaissance, are not, 
however, represented in the collection. Perhaps 
my mentioning the omission may induce some lucky 
possessor of his book on the Five Orders to despoil 
himself in the interests of a larger public. I regret 
also that we have only in facsimile the complete edi- 
tion of the books of Jacques Frangois Blondel, 
although we have an imperfect copy of the original 
edition. Three great contemporaries, Bullant, De 
Orme and J. A. Du Cerceau, are identified with 
the early architectural literature of France. In 


France, although in the following century, De 
Orme occupied pretty much the same position as 
Alberti in Italy. Both men were possessed by a 
vast intellectual energy and capacity for hard work; 
but De l’Orme had not Alberti’s abundant versa- 
tility. He was the author of two books; and in 
something of the same manner in which Voltaire 
referred to Shakespeare, at a later time, he gave credit 
to himself for having introduced into France a better 
method of construction than the barbarous 
Gothic—telle fagon barbare. He states in an epistle 
to the readers in his Nouvelles Inventions pour bien 
bastir that he began, at the age of fifteen, what we 
would now call the practice of architecture—les 
@uvres que j ay commandé et ordonné faire depuis 
leage de quinze ans, and that he had visited various 
countries. It appears that in his young manhood he 
spent four years in Rome. The book contains a 
dedication to Charles IX. and is a specimen of the 
flamboyant dedications in which authors indulged 
until the eighteenth century. In this dedication he 
supplicates the Omnipotent “‘to endow the monarch 
with the wisdom of Solomon, the magnanimity of 
Charlemagne, the dexterity of Czsar, the strength 
of Samson, the knowledge of Plato, the eloquence of 
Cicero, the prudence of Aaron, the constancy of 
Socrates, and the happiness of Augustus.” There 
are numerous plates in the book illustrating his dis- 
coveries in the science of construction. De l’Orme’s 
second work was Le premier Tome de I’ Architecture, 
published in 1567, consisting of nine books, amply 
illustrated with wood-cuts. The Institute copy 
bears the date of a year later. In Worcester College 
Library there is a copy of this edition containing the 
autograph of Inogo Jones. We have also the 1648 
edition of his complete works, published at Rouen, 
which contains a portrait of the author. 

Just as De l’Orme devoted himself largely to the 
exposition of architectural construction and the 
practical side of building, his contemporary, Jacques 
Androuet du Cerceau, the most famous member of a 
distinguished family of artists, devoted himself more 
to the study of design and to illustration. There is 
some conflict of opinion as to whether Du Cerceau 
was an architect, whether, indeed, he was more than 
a draughtsman and an illustrator of architecture. 
De Geymiiller and Sir Reginald Blomfield are expo- 
nents of the opposing views. The same uncertainty 
seems to exist in regard to his visit to Rome, although 
t is generally presumed that he was there about the 
saime time as De l’Orme—that is, somewhere between 
the years 1531 and 1534; but whether Du Cerceau 
was an architect or not scarcely, if at all, diminishes 
his value to the student. His great qualifications as 
an architectural draughtsman and engraver are 
expressed in Des plus excellents bastiments de France 
which provides an invaluable record of contemporary 
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CARVING OF A CHURCH STALL FROM VILLARD DE HONNE- 
courT, from Lassus and Darcel. (R.I.B.A. Collection). 


building of the sixteenth century. This work was 
published in two volumes, of which the Library pos- 
sesses the first edition of the first volume, published in 
1576, bound together with the 1607 edition of the 
second volume (originally published in 1579), as 
well as the 1611 and 1615 editions of his Livre 
d’ Architecture, and the first edition of his Livre des 
Edifices Antiques des Romains, published in 1584. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, the author of Architecture of the 
Renaissance 1n France, published a few years ago 
reproductions in photogravure of a series of Du 
Cerceau’s drawings which are preserved in the 
British Museum. 

Apart from the gaps I have mentioned, the Insti- 
tute collection of French works is representative and 
generally complete. It includes the first edition 
(1623) of Pierre Le Muet’s Maniére de bien bastir 
pour toutes sortes de personnes, of which an English 
translation was published in 1670 under the title of 
The Art of Fair Building; Mathurin Jousse’s Le 
Secret d’ Architecture (1642) and Perrault’s Ordon- 
nance des cing Espéces de colonnes selon la methode des 
Anciens (1683 edition). The last work, which was 
translated into English by John James of Greenwich 
(the architect of St. George’s, Hanover Square) in 
1707, contains the charming vignettes by John 
Sturt. Perrault’s greatest literary achievement was, 
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Puiipert DE 1L’Orme. (R.I.B.A. Collection.) 


perhaps, his translation of Vitruvius, with a scholarly 
commentary, published in 1673. The first and three 
later editions are in the Library. 























design for the Tower of the New Law Courts. (R.I.B.A. 
Collection.) 
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ILLUMINATED DispLay AT VERSAILLES, May 12, 1664, by J. Le Pautre. From the Cabinet du Roi Series. (R.1.B.A. Collection.) 


The engravings of Jean Marot and his son Daniel 
have become very rare, and the order and time of 
their publication, even with Destailleur to consult, 
is a difficult matter to disentangle. ‘The Institute 
possesses two copies of the edition known as “Le 
Grand Marot,”—one forming part of the Fergusson 
bequest, and the other bought at the sale of Lord 
Bessborough’s collection in 1884, but neither copy 
with a title page. The Bessborough copy contains 
220 plates and the Fergusson copy 156 plates. The 
Institute copy of “Le Petit Marot,” Recuerl des 
Plans Profils et Elevations des plusieurs Palais, 
Chasteaux, FEglises, Sepultures grotes et Hostels 
batis en Paris et aux environs avec beaucoup de mag- 
nificence par les meilleurs architectes du Royaume, 
a small quarto volume, is probably the 1670 edition 
of this rare work, containing 122 plates without the 
title page. Daniel Marot, who collaborated with 
his father and Jean Le Pautre in the production of 
engravings, was obliged to leave France owing to the 
religious persecutions which followed the Edict of 
Nantes (22nd October 1685), and settled in Holland, 
where he carried on his work as a decorator and ar- 
chitect. He accompanied William of Orange to 
England in 1688 and bore the title of Architecte du 
Ror. A reminiscence of his visit to England is to be 
found in his @uores du sieur D. Marot, contenant 
plusieurs Pensées utiles aux Architects, Peintres, 
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Sculpteurs, Orfevres, Jardiniers et autres (fo. Amster- 
dam, 1712) (of which we only possess a reproduction 
published at Berlin in 1892), which contains the 
plan of a garden bearing the inscription Parterre 
d’ Ampton Court; but, | believe, there is no record to 
indicate that Marot was associated with the planning 
of the garden at Hampton Court. The book also 
contains designs for a royal carriage for the King of 
England made at The Hague in 1698, not unlike the 
ornate equipage which is still used by the present 
King and Queen on State occasions. Whatever 
may be the prevailing opinion of the taste of the 
style Louis XIV, Destailleur regards Daniel Marot 
as one of its most typical exponents. His versa- 
tility in the invention of ornate design was certainly 
remarkable. 

The works of the two brothers Jean and Antoine 
Le Pautre are represented in the Library—the first, 
the celebrated draughtsman and engraver, the 
second, “Architecte du Row,” his slightly younger 
brother. The Institute does not, unfortunately, 
possess a copy of the published volume of this most 
notable artist and designer of the Louis XIV period. 
The selection of his work, published by Decloux and 
Doury in 1850, Collection des plus Belles Composi- 
tions, by Jean Le Pautre, is not very satisfactory. 
His engravings are, however, to be found in numerous 
other works. We find them in Desgodetz’s Les 
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ENGRAVING OF Lorp Craven’s House at Hampsteap Marsnatt, Berksuire, designed by Sir Balthazar Gerbier, 
from Knyf & Kips’ “ Nouveau Theatre de la Grande Bretagne,” 1708. (R.I.B.A. Collection.) 


Edifices Antiques de Rome (fo. Paris 1682), and in the 
remarkable series of engravings known as the Cabinet 
du Roi collection. Le Pautre’s versatility in design 
was so admired that French architects, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, recommended the 
study of his work to their pupils afin de réchauffer 
limagination, and probably do so today. ‘The 
Institute’s fine collection of the Cabinet du Roi series 
of engravings, contained in twenty-two large folio 
volumes, is one of its most valuable possessions, 
and marks a brilliant epoch in the history of the art 
of French engraving. This splendid series of en- 
gravings originated in the King’s desire to present 
to his brother monarchs and other distinguished 
persons a record of his achievements, and those of his 
predecessors, as a collector of works of art, as a 
builder, as a conqueror in battle as well as of the 
great ceremonial occasions at Versailles and else- 
where. It is especially interesting to architects on 
account of the engravings of the buildings of Ver- 
sailles, and other royal buildings, by Le Pautre, 
Israel de Silvestre, J. Marot and other great en- 
gravers of the time. The engravings are interesting 
as a record of the art of engraving at one of its 
greatest periods by its most eminent exponents in- 
cluding, besides those I have named, the work of 
Gérard Audran, Edelinck, Baudouins and others. 


tv 


As we have seen, most of the architects, both 
Italian and French, of the Renaissance visited Rome 
and made drawings from the ancient buildings; but 
it is to Antoine Desgodetz that the credit of the pub- 
lication of the most detailed scale drawings of 
ancient Rome is due. In his Les Edifices Antiques de 
Rome, published in Paris in 1682 (when the author 
was only twenty-nine), inaccurate as Piranesi’s and 
later observations proved many of the drawings to 
be, we have the precursor of the great architectural 
literature on classic architecture which in the fol- 
lowing century began to appear in England. The 
Library copy of the first edition of Desgodetz’s book 
came originally from the library of James Stuart 
(“Athenian Stuart’) and contains marginal notes 
and emendations in French in his handwriting. The 
Library also contains a folio volume in manuscript, 
consisting of 313 pages, entitled Cours de Architecture, 
dicté par M. Desgodetz, Architecte du Roi, being no 
doubt the lectures which he delivered as Professor uf 
the French Royal Academy of Architecture, a position 
which he occupied from 1719 to 1728. The manu- 
script was presented to Professor Donaldson in 1842 
by M. Guenepin, a French architect of some note in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 


(To be contiuued.) 
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ArtiFiciAL Lines Usep to Misteap THE Eve 


The Cabinet of Dr. Galigart 


By BEN J. LUBSCHEZ 


HE fact that we see with two eyes and photo- 
graph with only one has caused a deficiency in 
the illusion of the motion picture since its very 

beginning. ‘The same defect was seen in still photo- 
graphy early in its development and resulted in the 
wide popularity of the stereoscope some years ago. 
In stereoscopic photography two pictures are taken 
simultaneously with two lenses set apart—the normal 
distance between the eyes. ‘The finished pictures are 
then viewed through a pair of magnifying lenses set the 
same distance apart in the stereoscope. Stereoscopic 
pictures have relief and depth and distance and a 
minimum of distorticn. They give the observer an 
excellent illusion of space and cure the defects so 
pronounced in the ordinary photograph and motion 
picture. It seems that the adoption of the stereo- 
scopic idea to the motion picture would do away with 
the detects now so obvious. In fact, Dr. Coleman 
Sellers, one of the pioneer inventors in the evolution 
of the motion picture, recognized this fact and in his 
Kinematoscope, patented in 1861, he used a series of 


*Picture released in America by the Goldwyn Picture Corporation. 
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stereoscopic photographs and viewed them through a 
stereoscopic eye-piece. Whether or not the future 
will bring forth some form of stereoscopic projector 
and camera for motion pictures, remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile experiments in entirely different direc- 
tions are being carried on. Of these experiments, 
one of the latest and most interesting is the hew film 
recently shown at the Capitol Theatre in New York 
by Mr. S. L. Rothapfel, “The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari.” 

At least four distinct artifices are used in the 
Caligari film in the attempt to gain depth, relief and 
the teeling of three dimensional space on the two- 
dimensional screen. In the order of their import- 
ance, these are: exaggeration of gradation and con- 
trast in lighting; exaggeration of perspective; dis- 
tortion in perspective; maladjustment of scale. 
These are all used more or less interdependently. 

The subtle apportionment of light and shade, the 
telling disposition of black and white, are masterly. 
The effect of depth is often augmented by the simple 
expedient of a rapid gradation from highlight in the 
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foreground to black in the background where the 
normal range would be from white to a half, or per- 
haps even quarter-tone of gray. The black is 
usually intensified by being pierced with a small spot 
of intense light. Again, there is the use of an entirely 
artificial pattern of light and shade such as in the 
prison scene and on the ground of the asylum court— 
pattern employed for the purpose of leading the 
vision away from the plane of the picture and into the 
third dimension. In the same manner are employed 
not patterns of light and shade, but of artificial lines, 
which on analysis seem to have no function except 
to mislead the eye. On the whole the use of light 
and shade and pattern contributes most to the 
ultimate illusion of this picture and deserves careful 
and painstaking study. 

Exaggeration of perspective is an old device and 
was used by the architects of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, who spaced their columns closer 
together, narrowed their naves and inclined their 
ceilings and floors slightly in order to make the 
distances apparently greater than they actually 
were. Exaggeration of perspective simply means the 
intensification of perspective effect, such as abnormal 
dimunition of distant lines. As perspective di- 
munition is in proportion to distance from the eye, 
when dimunition is abnormally increased the eye is 
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naturally fooled into assuming that the object so 
diminished in apparent size, is farther-away than it 
really is. This device is used a great deal, and 
effectively, in the Caligari picture. 

Distortion, both plain and in perspective, is a 
dangerous iconoclasm and a favorite of the cubists and 
other disciples of neo-art. It is entirely different 
from exaggeration. The objects represented in dis- 
torted perspective look as if they had been deformed 
by partial melting or by pulling and twisting or as 
they might appear in a curved mirror. Distortion is 
used abundantly in the settings of this picture. In 
the writer’s opinion the all-important object of the 
settings, enhancing the illusion of the third dimension 
is not furthered in the least by this devise of dis- 
tortion. What does come about, however, is an 
utter lack of harmony between the normal, human 
actors and their abnormal distorted field action. 
There is one possible justification for this weird 
distortion and that is its possible harmony with the 
weirdness of the story of the picture. 

There is considerable discrepancy in scales when 
we consider the actors in relation to their surround- 
ings. ‘The settings are much smaller in scale than 
the people. This was probably done to further the 
illusion of the third dimension by exaggerated 
perspective due to the comparatively smaller scale 
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EXAGGERATED AND DisTORTED PERSPECTIVE—DISCORDANT Tue Prison SceNe—-ONE OF THE SIMPLEST AND Most 
SCALES EFFECTIVE 


(Courtesy of Goldwyn) 
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of the settings. The result is hardly happy, causes 
considerable discord, and at times, as in the Fair 
scenes, becomes unpleasantly obtrusive. 

The gestures and movements of the performers are 
usually attuned to the lines of the settings, as is 
proper. Particularly noteworthy are the exists and 
entrances of the characters. With the distinctness 
in form and intensity of lighting varied in proportion 
to the performer’s distance from the foreground, 
these exits and entrances lend much to the effect of 
depth and relief. 

Many details of the production are best slighted. 
The occasional crude primitive “‘fish-scale” patterns 
of the backgrounds, the childish models of the 
town of Holstenwall, are better ignored. 

Grotesque, weird and gruesome as “The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari” is, we can not ignore some of its 
tremendous lessons for the producer of motion 
pictures or for any designer who represents three 
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dimensions in two. Especially significant are the 
uses of light and shade, the wonderful gradations and 
contrasts, full of motion and so different from the 
common “chalk and soot.” Suggestive to the 
director should be the rythmic appearance and leav- 
ing of the various performers in contrast to the often 
abrupt ones with which we are familiar. 

There is much to be thankful for and to be learned 
from “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” A careful 
study of this picture may lead to considerable 
progress if the reasoning behind the unusual devices 
employed is analyzed and applied, but meaningless 
fantasy, grotesquesness, even chaos and retrogression 
lurk in the background of a blind and thoughtless 
adaptation. We would be much more thankful if its 
novelties were given us in a vehicle more convincing 
and less harrowing, although it is quite natural that 
such early experiments in the unconventional should 
be made in conjunction with stories equally so. 
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Fifty-fourth Annual Convention 


The business routine of the convention followed closely 
the sequential order laid down in the Board’s report, a copy 
of which was provided for the use of each delegate, greatly 
facilitating discussion. In the brief account it is possible 
to make at this moment we can hardly do more than record 
final actions. We must, however, make mention of one 
ceremony which is new to conventions and that was the 
presentation by the President of the Charters issued to the 
new Chapters of Utah, Kansas, Indiana, Arkansas, Florida, 
and Montana. The event was a gracious prelude to the 
order of the day. 


Fellowship. 


The report to the Board of the Special Committee on 
Fellowship suggested a revised method for making awards 
if the practice is continued, but raised strong question of 
the desirability of continuing it. The majority of the 
Committee favored abolishment of the Fellowship dis- 
tinction, but the Board expressed the opinion that ob- 
jections to its continuance were largely due to unsatis- 
factory methods of administration, which can be cured or 
at least sufficiently improved to warrant the perpetuation 
of the grade of Fellows, which the Board also believes to be 
desirable. The Board recommended that the question 
be referred to the Jury of Fellows (those members of the 
Board who are Fellows), for immediate consideration of 
the Special Committee’s report. The matter was so left 
by the Convention. 


Canons of Ethics. 


The Board’s recommendations were as follows: (1) That 
in Canon No. g, in the phrase “unless the Architect pre- 
viously employed neglects to press his claim legally,” 
the word “legally” be stricken out, since it is a limitation 
that makes it difficult under certain conditions to deter- 
mine appropriate action and tends to permit an unfair 
delay in the owner’s work; (2) That the following para- 
graph be added to Section 16 of the Circular of Advice: 
“When an Architect is asked to make alterations of, or 
additions to a building designed by another, he should bear 
in mind the artistic rights of the Author. When practica- 
ble the new design should be submitted to the original 
designer as a professional courtesy, which will at least 
invite an opinion upon the proposed changes.” The 
above recommendations were adopted and several other 
suggested amendments were referred to the Board with 
power. 

Small House Service Bureau. 


The Board recommended that the convention approve 
the formation and proposed operation of The Architect’s 
Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
encourage it to carry on its program with all dispatch and 
energy, and direct the Board to follow its work in detail 
and take such part in the management and control of the 
Bureau as may be deemed advisable. The work of the 
Small House Service Bureau has been described in detail 
in the pages of THe Journat. The discussion on the 
floor of the convention was long and indicated considerable 
opposition, based, it would appear, upon the belief that 


the Bureau as it is or as it might be expanded under its 
charter would considerably affect private practice. The 
Board’s recommendations were sustained, however, al- 
though not by a great margin. 


Structural Service. 


The Board expressed itself in favor of reinforcing the 
valuable work of the Structural Service Committee and 
the related department of THE Journat. It suggested 
making it possible for the Structural Service Committee to 
approve all advertising in THe Journat, as a means of 
adding further reliability, such approval to be indicated by 
a distinguishing mark or symbol as a part of the adver- 
tisement. The discussion indicated that the members 
feared that such approval and such symbol, applied to 
advertisements, might be construed as an approval by the 
Institute of building materials or devices, and the matter 
was left to the Board with power. (Nore:—It should 
be pointed out however, that the intention of the Commit- 
tee was to use a symbol of some kind merely to inform the 
reader that the statements made in the advertisement were 
believed to be true. Manifestly, that is as far as the Com- 
mittee can go, but the idea is a part of the principle govern- 
ing advertising in THE JourNnat, which is to make the 
advertising section more and more reliably informative 
and dependable,—a rule laid down by the Committee on 
Publications at the very beginning of Tue Journat, and 
one which is doubtless responsible for a growth in adver- 
tising volume not equalled by any other publication in 


the field.) 
Registration. 


The convention acquiesced in the Board’s recommenda- 
tions, which were: that separate registration laws for 
Architects and Engineers are desirable wherever possible 
and that Joint Laws when resorted to shall adequately 
safeguard independent control on the part of each profes- 
sion. 


Jurisdictional Awards. 


The Board’s request that the convention reaffirm its 
support of the principle underlying the work of the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards was acceded to by the 
convention. 


Competitions. 


The convention decided that no changes should be made 
in the present Code. 


Disciplinary Procedure. 


Some changes were ordered in respect to the standard 
form of Chapter By-laws, relating to the suspension of an 
Institute member and the Rules of Procedure of the Com- 
mittee on Practice were slightly modified. 


Summary. 


Resolutions were adopted supporting the proposed De- 
partment of Public Works, Forest Conservation, continu- 
ing the initiation fee of new members at Five Dollars, 
keeping the annual dues at Twenty Dollars, urging sup- 
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port for the Congress of the Building Industry, and creat- 
ing a standing Conference Board on State Societies. 


Gold Medal. 


The Board recommended to the convention that the 
Gold Medal of the Institute be awarded to Monsieur 
Victor Laoux, teacher of many American students of Ar- 
chitecture, for thirty years the head of his Atalier, a bril- 
liant Architect as well as educator, and now President of the 
Société des Artistes Francais. His election was unanimous. 


Architectural Exhibitions. 


The catalogue of the exhibition records six hundred and 
fifty-nine items sent by twenty-five Chapters. The medals 
awarded were as follows: in the dustrial field, to George 
C. Nimmons and Co., Chicago, for the buildings of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Ecclesiastical, to Bertram G. Goodhue, 
New York City, for the Reredos of St. Thomas’ Church. 
Public Buildings, to Howard Dwight Smith, Columbus- 
Ohio, for the Ohio Stadium, Ohio State University. Colle- 
giate, to Charles Z. Klauder, Philadelphia, for the Prince, 
ton dormitory group. Residential, to Reginald D. John- 
son, Pasadena, Calif., for the Paxton Residence, Pasadena. 


Officers Elected. 


Henry H. Kendall, Boston, President. William B. 
Faville, San Francisco, First Vice President. Robert D. 
Kohn, New York City, Second Vice President. William 
Stanley Parker, Boston, Secretary. D. Everett Waid, 
New York City, Treasurer. Charles A. Favrot, New Or- 
leans; L. P. Wheat, Jr., Washington, D. C., and George 
Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles, Directors for three years. 


Building 

In the public lecture arranged by the Architects’ Wel- 
come Club at the recent building exposition in London, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, a distinguished architect justly 
reputed for his work in town planning said: 

“So long as people do not care for beauty, do not take 
pleasure in it, so long as they will sacrifice the beauty in their 
buildings and surroundings to the latest hat from Paris, the 
houses in Park Lane, or other similar gratifications of the 
desire for personal display or advertisment of their inclu- 
sion in the ranks of the wealthy, so long, in fact, as pepole 
generally are so uncultured as to derive their pleasure 
solely from material possessions and the momentary 
gratifications after which so many strive and for which 
they spend their labour and their substance, no efforts of 
architects and builders, much less of any committee of 
taste, will be able to recover for us the beauty which has 
been sacrificed to our modern materialism. 

“I suggest that all sections of the building industry, 
whether called architects, contractors, or operatives, may 
and should take part in a continuous propaganda to bring 
home to the citizens of this country that, if it is worth 
while to build at all, it is amply worth while to build beauti- 
fully; that this is a duty which we owe to our fellow men to 
the many generations who may have to look upon our 
building, and that is is a duty which we owe to our own 
self-respect. We can not but deny that the building 
industry today is not in a happy condition. 
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“TI suggest that we have all been far too much engrossed 
with that aspect of the industry which concerns the division 
of the profits and the controls, and have consequently 
neglected the vital importance of the industry as a craft. 
In the long run, is it not likely that better conditions can 
only be secured when all those engaged in the industry have 
the fullest opportunity to help in securing good building 
and the fullest share of satisfaction in the pleasure which 
all may derive from beautiful building?” 


In a recent address, Professor Felix Adler said: 

“It is often said that the time has come when the human 
factor in industry must receive greater consideration. By 
this is generally meant that the wage-earner ought to be 
treated as a human being, and not as a mere factor in the 
production of wealth. But the same applies to the em- 
ployer. It is of utmost importance that he too should 
regard himself not merely as a factor in the acquisition 
of wealth but as human in the fullest sense of the word. 
Many men act humanly outside of business. Almost all 
business men are even to a certain extent idealists, namely, 
in their relations to the members of their family, in their 
friendships, in their philanthropies; but, strange to say, 
in their daily business they consent to be ranked as mate- 
rialists. They even assume that the service view in busi- 
ness is impossible, and that only the materialistic view of it 
is practicable. The employer as well as the 
employee must be honored as a human factor. This is the 
first proposition which we lay down as essential. 

In the next place, we affirm that the evils which are 
inherent in the present economic system, and which are 
more and more eclipsing its incidental advantages, are all 
traceable to a false motive as their ultimate root. The 
motive is commonly expressed in the phrase: I am in 
business to make money, that is, to render a social service 
for the sake of the pecuniary gain to be derived from it. 
That commerce and industry are forms of social service no 
one can deny. 

This false motive we reject for the following reasons: 
First, because the subordination of service to gain is an 
inversion of the right moral order. The right moral order 
requires that the lower aim be subordinated to the 
higher,—and not the higher aim pursued because the 
lower desires can thereby be satisfied. The use of that 
which is noble for the sake of what is ignoble is called in 
extreme cases prostitution. Some such prostitution of 
service to money gain is the blight on the business world 
today. There must be a new spirit, and a new spirit 
means a new motive. The motive must be service for the 
sake of service, and material possessions as abundant as 
need be (but no farther), to the end that the service may be 
performed in the best possible way. . . . . 

“Nobody today is so near the brute as to be willing to 
acknowledge that he subordinates the highest purposes of 
life to the lowest physical satisfaction—for instance, that 
he lives in order to eat. The time may be expected to 
come when those who say that they serve in odrer to make 
money will be subject to a similar imputation, different 
in degree no doubt, but not in kind, and avarice will be 
ranked with gluttony Ko 

“If the tree is to be judged by its fruits, the pecuniary 
gain motive in carrying on the work of the world is con- 
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NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 


demned. It is in its very nature inhumane because it 
makes that an end which should be a means; and from the 
practical point of view it is ruinous, as the condition of the 
world today shows. 

It is often maintained, however, that in spite of the evils 
enumerated enterprise and initiative have been stimulated, 
and that the excess wealth accumulated by the few, since 
it is necessarily in large part reinvested, provides employ- 
ment for labor, and thus is beneficial to all. In this argu- 
ment it is overlooked that, with money making as a motive, 
the tendency always is to reduce wages to the lowest 
feasible minimum, and that the consequent low standard 
of living among laborers is directly responsible for remov- 
ing the prudential restraints that check the inordinate in- 
crease of population. The number of mouths to be fed 
increases out of all proportion. Especially in the great 
industrial and commercial centers the human species 
swarms. But the share of the greater number, even in the 
material benefits of so-called progress, is but little en- 
larged, while their actual condition, in particular the 
housing condition, becomes frightfully deteriorated. As 
for initiative and enterprise, those qualities which con- 
stitute the chief claim on behalf of the present system, 
their value is indeed indisputable, but it must be remarked 
that the amount of initiative and enterprise at present 
available in society is far too limited, and that it would be 
greatly increased to the permanent advantage of the 
human race if the initiative and enterprise which are latent 
in the great multitude of mankind, and which remain un- 
used for lack of opportunity, were given a chance. Itisa 
libel upon the business man to suppose that only the 
prospect of material riches can induce him to exercise the 
executive and organizing ability which is his peculiar gift. 
A talent slumbering in a man cries for exercise. The man 
who can do things is only too happy when the chance is 
given him to exert his powers. Work itself, when carried 
on under right conditions, affords the greatest satisfaction. 
The example of the scientists and professional men already 
quoted proves the point. The business man ought not to 
demean himself by declaring that he is baked of meaner 
clay than they.” 

The first duty of every ethically-minded man in business 
is to examine the prevailing motive, with a view to arriving 
at the truth about it, not yet inquiring whether any other 
motive is feasible or not, but first deciding whether this 
particular motive is to be sanctioned, or in principle con- 
demned. But what then? Suppose that in principle it is 
condemned? We are living, the business man will say, 
under a system which is not for of our making. Shall we 
withdraw from it; shell we cede our places to others, less 
scrupulous perhaps than we are? Moreover, we are es- 
tablished in business. We cannot run our business at a 
loss. For the support of our families, for the education of 
our children, we depend on it. Must business men then 
continue to act an o motive which they have decided to be 
wrong, making all the money they can, and despise them- 
selves for so doing? Is there no way for an ethically- 
minded business man to remain in business and at the 
same time retain his self-respect? This is the crucial 
question. Is it a question that seemingly does not disturb 
those who believe in some cure-all, or in some utopian 
system which can in the near future replace the present 


system, but it does profoundly agitate those who believe 
that progress towards the better system must be educa- 
tional and gradual. To be in the grip of a system con- 
fessedly bad at the root, to see no way of prompt escape 
from that system, and yet to affirm one’s moral nature 
while workin gin it, to retain’s one’s self-respect, that is the 
problem for ethically minded men who are engaged in 
business. 


New Members Elected 


As of April 28, 1921. 

ALABAMA: Fred William Clarke, Philip S. Mewhinney, 
Birmingham. ARKANSAS: Thomas Harding, Charles 
S. Watts, Little Rock. BALTIMORE: Charles M. Ander- 
son. BOSTON: Francis V. Bulfinch, Lester S. Couch, 
Alexander M. Emerson, William Roger Greeley, Charles 
N. Read, Dana Somes, Frank A. Stearns, Fred. Whitcomb, 
Wead, Boston; Henry R. Shepley, Zamaica Plain; Allan E. 
Boone, Winchester. BROOKLYN: J. Sarsfield Kennedy, 
George Francis Kiess, Brooklyn; Joseph William Geddes, 
Cedarhurst; E. G. W. Dietrich, Hempstead; W. M. Halley, 
New York City; Dwight Ripley Collin, Syracuse; Alfred F. 
Evans, Waterbury, Conn. BUFFALO: Harold Jewett 
Cook, Ernest Crimi, Robert C. Fayfield, Henry A. Fruauff, 
Edward B. Green, Jr., Albert Hart Hopkins, Chauncey F. 
Hudson, Karl G. Schmill, Olaf William Shelgren, Frank A. 
Spangenberg, Henry L. Spann, W. Henry Zawadzki, 
Buffalo; Will Alban Cannon, Norton Kirkpatrick, Simon 
Larke, Niagara Falls. CENTRAL NEW YORK: John 
W. Vickery, Rochester. CINCINNATI: George Bark- 
man, Fred G. Meuller, Hamilton. CLEVELAND: Leroy 
W. Henry, Milton E. Murphy, Akron; Rudolph Stanley 
Brown, James A. Reese, Robert M. Wright,Cleveland. 
COLORADO: T. D. Hetherington, Colorado Springs, 
Frank W. Frewen, Jr.; Robert K. Fuller, Glen W. Hunting- 
ton, Willis A. Marean, Albert J. Norton, Richard Phillips, 
Lester E. Varian, Thiemann R. Wieger, Denver. CO- 
LUMBUS: J. Upton Gribben, Harry C. Holbrook. CON- 
NECTICUT: Dudley St. Calir Donnelly, New London. 
FLORIDA: Roy A. Benjamin, E. A. Ehmann, Mellen C. 
Greeley, V. Earl Mark, Lee Roy Sheftall, James R. Walsh, 
Jacksonville; Walter C. De Garmo, Miami; Murry S. 
King, Orlando; Louis Albert Fort, Tampa. ILLINOIS: 
Alfred S. Alschuler, John Wellborn Root, Chester H. 
Walcott, Chicago. IOWA: Robert M. Bailie, Clinton H.. 
Cowgill, Ames; Herbert B. Rugh, Cedar Rapids; E. E. 
Green, Clinton; Clarence L. Yule, Creston; Edgar L, 
Barber, Denison; Byron B. Boyd, Charles W. De Jarnette, 
Earl E. Jones, Karl K. Keffer, Roy W. Leibsle, Herbert J 
Moore, Norman T. Vorse, Des Moines; Guy A. Carpenter, 
Fairfield; Harry E. Reimer, Marshalltown; E. O. Broaten, 
Mason City. KENTUCKY: J. J. Gaffney, Frederic, 
L. Morgan, Ossian P. Ward, Louisville; C. W. Kimberlin, 
Owensboro. MICHIGAN: George B. Hammond, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA: William C. Agnew, Jr., Duluth; Jefferson 
M. Hamilton, Rhodes Robertson, J. V. Vanderbelt, 
Minneapolis; H. E. Waldron, Rapid City, 8. D. NE- 
BRASKA: James T. Allan, F.W. Krelle, Mark M. Levings, 
Earl William Porter, Ernest F. Schrieber, Louis W. Sme- 
tana, Fred S. Stott, Omaha. NEW JERSEY: Vivian B. 
Smith, Howard A. Stout, S. Hudson Vaughn, Atlantic City; 
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Lynn G. Lockward, Caldwell; Dale Truscott, Camden; 
William F. Staab, Glen Ridge; Victor H. Strombach, 
Irvington; William Henry Wolfe, Jersey City; William A. 
Tilton, Keyport; George W. Backoff, J. Fred Cook, Ernest 
H. Fougner, T. Cecil Hughes, George E. Jones, Paul 
Mertens, Robert L. Pryor, Marshall N. Shoemaker, 
Newark; Alexander Merchant, New Brunswick; Frank F. 
Ward, New York City; Charles B. Waterhouse, Passaic; 
Joseph D. Lugosch, Town of Union; Leon Whittaker 
Slack, Trenton. NEW YORK: Adolph H. Knappe, 
Ardsley; Le Roy Barton, Harold W. Beder, Frederick A. 
Burdett, H. Errol Coffin, William D. Foster, John A. 
Gurd, Bernard Herzbrun, Milton McGuire, Thomas M. 
Newton, Oliver Reagan, Harold W. Vassar, Steward Wag- 
ner, Ralph T. Walker, Lewis Edgar Welsh, Harry St. 
Clair Zogbaum, New York City. NORTH CAROLINA: 
Raleigh Hames Hughes, Greensboro. OREGON: Fred- 
erick S. Allyn, Ormond R. Bean, Portland; PHILADEL- 
PHIA: William Macy Stanton, Landsdowne; Clark Wright 
Evans, Harry Parker, Philadelphia; Harry Maurer, Fred 
H. Muhlenberg, Reading. PITTSBURGH: J. Howard 
Hicks, Clement S. Kirby, Frank A. Shutts, Erie; Wilbur 
A. Meanor, Huntington, W. Va.; John P. Brennan, W. Y. 
Cocken, Jr., Kenneth R. Crumpton, Douglas D. Ellington, 
Erle E. Estep, Harry Summers Estep, Richard K. Fleming, 
Jr., William H. Harrold, Sidney F. Heckert, Jr., William P. 
Hutchins, William H. King, Jr., William H. Kirchenbower, 
Thomas William Ludlow, Thomas Pringle, David New- 
land, Russell S. Simpson, Rufus Dean Wood, Pittsburgh; 
Roy L. Hoffman, Wilkinsburg. RHODE ISLAND: 
Roger Gilman, Thomas S. McLaughlin, William Howard 
Walker, William Russell Walker, Providence. SOU- 
THERN CALIFORNIA: William M. Clarke, Edgar 
Harris Cline, Frederick John Soper, Los Angeles; Louis J. 
Gill, San Diego. SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA: Fred 
G. Dempwolf, York. TENNESSEE: Edward Lee Harri- 
son, Memphis; C. K. Colley, Eli Melvin Tisdale, NasA- 
ville. TEXAS: Edwin B. La Roche, College Station; 
Ralph Bryan, Clarence G. Bulger, James B. Cheek, Eugene 
Elma Davis, Roscoe E. De Witt, Marion F. Fooshee, 
Clyde H. Griesenbeck, Bertram C. Hill, Otto H. Lang, 
Mark Lemmon, William E. Love, J. E. Overbeck, Fonzie 
E. Robertson, Frank O. Witchell, F. J. Woerner, Dallas; 
George C. Burnett, E/ Paso; Birdsall P. Briscoe, Sam H. 
Dixon, Jr., W. Scott Dunne, Louis Glover, Richard B. 
Gottlieb, H. Jordan MacKenzie, John McLeland, Milton 
R. Scholl, Maurice J. Sullivan, Houston; Herbert Stanley 
Green, Harvey L. Page, Carl V. Seutter, San Antonio; 
E. Mclver Ross, Waco. VIRGINIA: Clifford W. Isbell, 
Petersburg. WASHINGTON, D. C.:William O. Sparklin, 
John J. Zink. WASHINGTON STATE: W. G. Brust, 
Edwin J. Ivey, Herman A. Moldenhour, Fred B. Stephen, 


Seattle. Total, 220. 
As of May 7, 1921. 
ALABAMA: Brook B. Burnham, Birmingham. 
ARKANSAS: Harry Wanger, Little Rock. BOSTON: 


Lewis Howard Bacon, George H. Burr, Edwards J. Gale, 
Harold Symmes Graves, James H. MacNaughton, George 
D. Marlowe, James E. McLaughlin, Frank J. Robinson, 
Chandler Stearns, Harold Damrell Walker, Boston; 
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Charles V. Hull, Dorchester; Wendell T. Phillips, Milford. 
BROOKLYN: George W. Conable, Clement V. Tillion, 
Philip G. Tillion, New York City. BUFFALO: James 
Walker. CINCINNATI: John S. Adkins, Anthony Kunz, 
Walter H. Lee, Howard McClorey, Bernard F. Steinkamp. 
CLEVELAND: George Fox, James M. Hamilton. IL- 
LINOIS: William H. Furst, Clarence Hatzfield, Howard 
Putnam Sturges, Chicago. KANSAS: LaForce Bailey, 
Lawrence. NEW JERSEY: Sherley W. Morgan, Prince- 
ton. NEW YORK: Theobald H. Engelhardt, Brooklyn; 
Frank E. Vitolo, New York City. PHILADELPHIA: H. 
Rex Stackhouse, Edwin Yeo. PITTSBURGH: Armin 
Schotte, Erie. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: William 
Barber, Donald B. Parkinson, Edwin G. Thorne, Los 
Angeles; J. A. Larralde, San Gabriel. TEXAS: Henry 
Norton June, Joseph Mitchell Kellogg, College Station. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Elliott Woods. WISCONSIN: 
Charles O. Chromaster, Alexander C. Guth, Paul Marzil- 
lier, Milwaukee. Total 46. 


News Notes 


Ir nas been decided to form a guild in England for the 
furniture industry, along the lines of the Building Guilds 
The idea took shape in Manchester something over a year 
ago, and at a recent mass meeting of furniture workers, 
the decision to establish the Guild was unanimously 
affirmed. Mr. S. G. Hobson, Secretary of the Manchester 
Building Guild, said that there were numerous points of 
contact between the building and furnishing industries, 
and that close cooperation with the Building Guilds ought 
to be possible. There were, he said, some 250,000 young 
couples in Great Britian waiting for houses, and when they 
got them they would require furniture, which means 
many millions of pounds worth. He believed that in spite 
of the opposition, there would be no difficulty in gaining 
access to the necessary raw materials. 


Sir Atrrep Monn, Minister of Health, England, has 
stated that he regarded the Guild system as a most in- 
teresting experiment, and that he had given instructions 
for a very careful study of what had been done. If it was 
found that the Guild system justified itself, it would meet 
with no opposition on his part. 


Women in Japan have, for the first time in history, been 
admitted to the Tokio Art Academy, while in the Imperial 
University they are now admitted on equal terms with men. 
Waseda University has also opened its doors to them, and 
their struggle to remove that discrimination which has 
hitherto prevented all Japanese women from receiving 
higher education seems to be making strong headway. 


Resicninc from his position as Director of Federal 
Capital of Canberra, in Australia, Mr. Walter Burley 
Griffin, who won the competition for the new Capital of the 
Southern Seas, has apparently been supported by his pro- 
fessional brethern in the Colony. Architecture, the publi- 
cation of the Australian Institute of Architects, remarks 
editorially upon his action and expresses the opinion that 
“he could not do otherwise and retain his self-respect.” 
We expect to publish a complete statement by Mr. Griffin 
in the very near future. 
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In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


Abstracts 


It is the purpose of the Structural Service Committee and 
THE JouRNAL jointly to give in this division each month, brief 
abstracts of all publications by the Government Departments 
and Bureaus, University and other research laboratories, 
States and Associations, which contain fresh information in 
regard to materials or methods employed in construction and 
thus afford architects and others a convenient means of 
keeping themselves conversant with rapidly expanding 
knowledge in the technique of construction. 


Canvas. (28f)—(U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1157 “Waterproofing and Mildew- 
proofing of Cotton Duck,” by H. P. Holman, Assistant 
Chemist, B. 8. Levine, Mycologist, and T. D. Farrell, Funior 
Chemist.) 

Classification and Grades—Cotton duck, otherwise 
known as canvas, is classed as either “numbered duck” or 
“ounce duck.” 

“Numbered ducks” are made of multiple-ply yarns in 
both the warp and filling directions. The numbers run 
down, and the weights up, from 12 to o (or more ciphers), 
with a difference in weight between the consecutive num- 
bers of 1 ounce per linear yard 22 inches wide. The canvas 
can be bought in widths of from 22 to 144 inches. Number 
12 duck, which is the lightest of this class, weighs 7 ounces 
per linear yard 22 inches wide, or about 11.5 ounces per 
square yard. Number oo duck, the heaviest commonly 
used, weighs 20 ounces per linear yard 22 inches wide, or 
about 32.7 ounces per square yard. 

“Ounce ducks” are usually from 28-4 to 30 inches wide 
and weigh from 6 to 1§ ounces per linear yard. There 
are three grades or qualities of ounce ducks: 

(1) United States standard Army duck.—This is the best 
grade of light and medium-weight duck on the market. 
It is made of multiple-ply yarns both in the warp and filling 
directions, and is not bleached, loaded, or sized. 

(2) Double-filled duck.—The warp consists of single-ply 
yarns and the filling of multiple-ply yarns. 

(3) Singlefilled duck—Both the warp and filling are 
made of single-ply yarns. This is the cheapest and poorest 
grade of duck on the market. 

In both the double-filled and single-filled ducks the 
filling yarns are much heavier than the warp yarns. In 
order to make a canvas of more uniform appearance, 
therefore, the warp yarns are usually woven in pairs, 
resulting in a loosely woven duck which has little water 
resistance and cannot be as thoroughly waterproofed as the 
multiple-ply ducks. 

Double-filled and single-filled ducks are the kinds most 
commonly used for awnings. As a rule they have been 
bleached and are also usually heavily sized to give weight 
to the material. Moreover, the sizing used in weaving 
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these ducks with single-ply warp adds temporary weight 
to the fabric, which is soon lost on weathering, and in- 
creases its water-absorption and susceptibility to mildew. 
For these reasons, such ducks are not recommended for 
out-of-door use. 

The ply of the yarns can be determined by untwisting 
them and counting the number of small threads into which 
they separate. To ascertain the closeness of the weave, 
the duck may be unraveled on two adjacent sides and the 
number of ends of yarn in a measured inch on each side 
counted. Warp threads run in the long direction of the 
goods; filling threads run across the goods. 

Dyes.—General observation has shown that cotton duck 
which has been dyed a khaki color with mineral dyes is more 
water resistant than the white untreated duck. It is also 
quite mildew resistant and remains so for a long time if the 
dyeing process has been properly conducted. 

Unless the canvas is to be subjected to a proofing treat- 
ment, it is recommended that only mineral-dyed khaki 
canvas be bought for severe service. A khaki color may 
be obtained also by the use of organic dyes, but the mineral 
dyed fabric is much to be preferred. The following very 
simple test will suffice to determine whether the fabric 
has been dyed with organic dyes or with mineral dyes: 
Burn a piece of the duck until no carbon is left in the ash. 
If mineral dyes have been employed, an appreciable 
amount of ash, colored from buff to dark brown, will be 
present, whereas if organic dyes have been used, only a 
small amount of a white to gray ash will remain. 

Deterioration and Its Causes——The deterioration of 
cotton duck is due to a number of causes, the chief one 
being mildew, which usually appears when the canvas re- 
mains damp for several days in warm weather. Canvas 
may be injured also by bacterial action, which produces no 
marked change in the color but weakens the entire fabric. 
This occurs when the canvas has lain for some time in 
contact with the ground or a damp floor. In addition, 
canvas may be weakened by the chemical action of ma- 
terials in it or by the action of air and moisture alone under 
the influence of sunlight. 

Cotton duck, or canvas, which has been given no special 
treatment sheds water to some extent as long as it does not 
mildew, especially if it is closely woven and shows but 
few pinholes when held up to the light. Its water resis- 
tance in the untreated condition is sufficient for awnings, 
pavilions, tents or other uses where the fabric is not in a 
horizontal position and where it is not in contact with 
objects beneath it. Untreated canvas does not owe its 
serviceability for such purposes to the fact that it does not 
become wet. Except in the case of new and unbleached 
fabrics, where the natural oils and waxy substances of 
raw cotton fiber as well as oils applied to the yarn during 
spinning and weaving are still present, cotton fabrics have 
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high water absorption, and canvas used for any of the pur- 
poses mentioned will be found to be soaked with water 
after a rain. 

Where the wet canvas remains exposed to the light and 
air so that it can dry in a reasonably short time, there is 
little necessity for treatment to prevent mildew. In 
humid climates or seasons, or under conditions of service 
where the canvas remains wet or moist for several days at a 
time, however, treatments which will decrease the rate of 
water absorption, at the same time decreasing the sus- 
ceptibility to mildew, should be applied. Another reason 
for applying waterproofing treatments is that untreated 
canvas brought in contact, especially moving contact, with 
objects beneath it does not shed water satisfactorily. 

Treatments to Prolong Serviceability Proper treatments 
increase the usefulness and more than double the period of 
serviceability of white canvas. Treated canvas and com- 
mercial preparations for treating canvas may sometimes 
be obtained from tent and awning dealers, but should never 
be purchased without some satisfactory evidence of the 
merit of such treatments. 

The most common of the several existing types of water- 
proofing processes are: (1) Those in which the water 
resistance is due to insoluble metallic soaps or other in- 
soluble metallic compounds, as, for example, aluminum 
soap, acetate of aluminum, mineral khaki, and cupram- 
monium treatments; (2) those depending upon the use of 
paraffin or mixed waxes; (3) Those depending upon the use 
of bituminous materials, such as asphaltum or tar; (4) 
those depending upon the use of linseed oil or other drying 
oils; (§) those where combinations of the processes of types 
I, 2, 3, and 4 are used. 

By some treatments, such as the cuprammonium, sub- 
stances which are poisonous to mildew growth are left on 
the canvas. Practically complete mildew resistance may 
be obtained by means of the cuprammonium treatment, but 
this treatment and many others are not adapted to home 
application. Mildew resistance can be secured best in 
home treatments by the application of materials which are 
effective waterproofing agents but contain no food for the 
mildew organisms, or by the incorporation in the water- 
proofing materials of fungicides which retard decidedly 
the development of mildew growth. Some waterproofing 
treatments, particularly those in which raw drying oils 
or semidrying oils, such as linseed and cottonseed, are 
used, should be avoided, as they cause a deterioration in 
the strength of the fabric and also render the treated 
canvas liable to spontaneous combustion. It is advisable 
also to avoid treatments with hard paraffin wax, as they 
give canvas undesirable physical properties which seem to 
make it more, rather than less, susceptible to the action of 
mildew. 

Fermulas.—After thorough tests, both in the laboratory 
and in the field, the department has found that the follow- 
ing formulas, which have been developed in the course of its 
investigations, are very satisfactory for increasing the 
serviceability of cotton duck. These formulas are designed 
solely for use in waterproofing and mildewproofing treat- 
ments. While the department believes that the formulas 
here given do not infringe on any existing patents or pend- 
ing applications for patents, it can assume no responsibility 
in the matter. , 
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ForRMULA 1. 
Pounds. 
Amorphous mineral wax or crude petrolatum...... 4 
I cob acaugseé oussywid sr ddnspea ete ate I 
Refined Bermudez Lake asphalt................. 1% 
Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 gallons kerosene. 
FoRMULA 2. 
Pounds. 
Petroleum asphalt (medium hard) or Bermudez 
SN i Pox Sarnia in een Wiest a e.e see eae 6 
Neutral or extracted wool grease................ 2% 
Lead oleate, technical...............0ceccccece 1% 


Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 gallons kerosene. 


ForMULA 3. 
Pounds. 
Amorphous mineral wax or crude petrolatum..... 81% 
I I dion tov oie eeodrenee sek 1% 


Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 gallons kerosene. 


FoRMULA 4. 
Pounds. 
Amorphous mineral wax or crude petrolatum.... 6% 
I IR oo atpaoeaniciw snuck vockew sos 1% 
Lend Gleate, COCMICE..... 5 onc cece ccc scccswcce 2 


Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 gallons kerosene. 


Applications of mixtures made by formulas 1 and 2 give 
the canvas a dark brownish color, while those made ac- 
cording to formulas 3 and 4 give it a light buff to khaki 
color. The first two are preferable for all purposes where 
a dark color is not objectionable. 

The amorphous wax referred to in the formulas is a soft 
grease-like mineral “wax” obtained as a by-product in 
refining chilled cylinder-oil stocks by means of centrifugal 
machines, and is very similar to dark pertolatum, except 
that it is more viscous and has a higher melting point. 
The substitution for it of dark or amber petrolatum will not 
materially change the results. Lead oleate is an insoluble 
metallic soap, which is added to insure waterproofness as 
well as mildewproofness. The kerosene is added not only 
to decrease the cost, but to reduce the volatility of the 
solvent, thus making the mixture spread better. All of 
these materials may be purchased, but not always from 
local dealers. Amorphous mineral wax or crude petro- 
latum (sometimes called petroleum grease) may be secured 
from dealers in oils and greases. The asphalts are 
obtainable from dealers in roofing materials. At present it 
probably is impossible to buy the wool grease from local 
dealers. This material, as well as amorphous mineral wax, 
may be ordered from wholesale dealers in oils and greases 
or tanners’ supplies, through hardware stores, or through 
dealers in agricultural supplies and implements. Lead 
olate, which also is not sold by small dealers, must be 
ordered from manufacturers of chemicals through local 
druggists or paint dealers, who will also supply beeswax. 

Mixing the Materials —Weigh out the solid materials in 
proper proportions, place them in a kettle or can, and melt 
slowly and carefully at as low a temperature as possible, 
with constant stirring. When the mixture has com- 
pletely melted, remove to a safe distance from the fire, and 
pour it slowly, with constant stirring, into the proper 
quantity of solvent (a mixture of 3 parts by volume of 
gasoline and 2 parts by volume of kerosene), using 5 
gallons of this solvent to 10 pounds of the mixture. This 
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should be done with free ventilation. preferably out of 
doors. 

In the preparation of mixtures by formulas 1 and 2 there 
is sometimes a separation of asphalt that does not mix 
uniformly with the solution upon stirring or shaking. In 
such cases allow the mixture to stand a day or so, with 
occasional stirring, before applying it to the canvas. In 
other cases where the material settles to the bottom of the 
container or thickens it will be necessary to warm the mix- 
ture just before applying it to the canvas. This must be 
done in the open air by placing the open container in a tub 
or can of hot water. Be sure that the container is open, 
and NEVER PLACE IT OVER OR NEAR A FLAME. 

Application —The mixture must be thoroughly stirred 
before and during application, in order to keep the un- 
dissolved material in suspension. These preparations may 
be applied to the canvas by means of a paint brush or 
by spraying. Once the canvas is fixed in position, no 
more time is required to treat it than is necessary to apply 
a first coat of paint to a rough board siding having the 
same area. Much time may be saved in treating large 
paulins and standing tents by applying the material with 
a spray pump, with which a pressure of at least 50 pounds is 
developed. Some loss of material, however, results from 
this method. 

The experience of the department has been that one coat 
applied to one side of the canvas usually is sufficient. 
When one coat is applied to one side, using the strength of 
solution as given in the formulas, there will be an increase 
in weight of from 3% to 4% ounces per square yard. Ten 
pounds of the material and § gallons of the solvent will 
treat about 40 square yards of canvas. 


Pipeless Furnaces. (30b1)—(U. S. Dept. of Agrictulure. 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1174 “One-Register Furnaces” by A. M. 
Daniels, Asst. Mechanical Engineer. Twelve pages, size 6" x 9"’) 
This bulletin discusses the principles, advantages and dis- 
advantages of one-register (pipeless) furnaces. 

Construction of the Furnace-—This type furnace consists es- 
sentially of a heater with a single register located directly above. 
The register has two parts, the center portion through which 
warm air passes upward and the outer portion which conducts the 
cooler air downward between the outer and the inner casing to the 
base of the furnace. 

Circulation of Air.—The heated air from the central part of the 
register rises to the ceiling and diffuses through the rooms that 
open into the room or hall in which the register 1s located, pro- 
vided door openings extend well up to the ceiling and no hangings 
interrupt the circulation. If there is an open stairway, part of 
the heat will circulate to the upper hall and enter rooms that open 
intoit. A register placed in the ceiling of a downstairs room under 
some conditions may offer greater assurance of heating the room 
directly above. Not infrequently, however, they may act as 
cold-air returns. The result depends upon the arrangement of 
the stairways and rooms. 

The colder air at the floor is drawn back through sides of the 
register. Since all the air circulates through one register a con- 
centration must occur at this part of the system. This is some- 
times noticeable to one sitting near the register by a circulation of 
cooler air around the feet; if very uncomfortable, the principal 
contributing cause may be air from without that flows to the 
register from under an outside door or opening in line with the 
register. The room in which the register is located does not, as a 
rule, receive too much heat. Provided the arrangement of the 
house is suitable for a one-rcgister furnace installation, the warm 
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air diffuses quite evenly and the temperature will seldom vary 
more than a few degrees at different points at the same level. 

Factors Affecting Its Suitability.—It is impossible to describe 
definitely the conditions under which the installation of a one-pipe 
furnace should be recommended. There are a number of variable 
factors. The arrangement of the rooms is very important; 
there must always be an unobstructed passage for the air from 
room to room. Nothing must interfere with the air circulation 
nor divert it from any room that is to be heated. There are 
perhaps thousands of instances where this system of heating is in 
operation with complete satisfaction. These cases, however, do 
not include houses in which one or more rooms are shut off fom 
the others, nor are they often found in one-story houses where the 
grouping of the rooms is long rather than square; or in two story 
houses of more than 8 or 10 rooms where the dimensions of the 
house exceed a length of about 40 feet and a width of about 30 
feet. Some manufacturers do not advise trying to heat over 
1,500 square feet of floor space on one floor. 

While there may be houses of exceptionally large size in which a 
one-register furnace is giving satisfactory service, the fact should 
be regarded as the exception rather than the rule. The re- 
quirements of families using a heating system may differ widely. 
What might be regarded as a satisfactory and efficient single- 
register furnace by one family, by another family might be con- 
sidered quite the contrary. 

Many families prefer cool bed rooms, and an apparatus that 
warms these rooms to a temperature above 50 or 60 degrees F. 
is not required. On the other hand some families require warmer 
sleeping rooms. In cold winter weather too much reliance 
probably should not be placed in a one-register installation if a 
temperature of 70 degrees and upward is required in second story 
rooms or any rooms that are detached or distant from the main 
room in which the register is placed. 

One of the essential requirements of the system 1s to install the 
furnace approximately under the center of the first-floor, This 
system does not provide ventilation, since it recirculates the air 
and depends on the opening of doors and windows and on in- 
filtration for its supply of fresh air. By some the draft of cooler 
air, at the floor near the register, is considered a drawback to the 
system. 

Means of Heating a Detached Room.—Since the success of this 
system depends on the transfer of heat from room to room through 
the doorways, it is clear that the closing of the door of any room 
other than the one in which the register is located will cut off the 
supply of heat to that room. If, therefore, the room is one the 
door to which it 1s necessary to keep closed, such as the bath 
room, it may be necessary to provide other means of maintaining 
the desired temperature. Toremedy this partially, transoms may 
be provided over the doors, but an opening should also be left at 
the bottom of the door. Sometimes these rooms are heated by ahot 
water radiator connected with the range boiler and some times 
by a register connected by a separate warm air duct to the furnace. 

Advantages of the One-Register Furnace.—It 1s comparatively 
simple to install. The price is moderate. It presents a means of 
heating many old houses in which the installation of a first-class 
pipe heater would be too expensive to justify consideration. 

The cost of operation in nearly all instances is less than that of a 
warm-air pipe furnace. The cause of this slight difference in its 
favor is its more perfect insulation in the cellar. The down- 
flowing current of cooled air absorbs the heat given off by the 
jacket of the heating chamber and carries it down and up again 
through the warm-air chamber and thence into the rooms above 
whereas in the ordinary type of warm-air heater the heat radiated 
by the casing of the heating chamber is dissipated in the cellar 
unless the heater is covered with insulation. Also, the circu- 
lation of air over the heated castings is much more rapid, as the 
discharge is directly upward without the resistance due to 
friction in pipes. 

There is no doubt that, for conditions to which it is suited, the 
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one-register furnace system is both efficient and satisfactory, but 
to secure an effective installation it 1s sometimes necessary to 
sacrifice architectural or decorative effects which generally are 
regarded as desirable. 

Tiles. (23)—The Associated Tile Manufacturers have very re- 
cently published a 24 page, 834” x 11” illustrated booklet entitled 
“Tiles—Basic Information.” This publication is not a sales 
argument for tile but is devoted entirely to technical data, kinds, 
sizes and grades of ceramic mosaic, vitreous and semi-vitreous 
tiles, paving tiles, inlaid and quarry tiles, glazed tiles, enamels, 
plastic tiles and faience. The data is conveniently arranged for 
reference and booklet should prove to be a valuable eddition to 
the architect’s technical file. 

Stucco Designs in the Small House Competition. (21¢)—The 
American Concrete Institute in the “Standard Recommended 
Practice for Portland Cement Stucco” calls attention to the fact 
that successful stucco work depends in a large measure upon 
suitable design of the structure for stucco. Recommendations, 
among others, are made to the effect that: 

1. Stucco should not be run down to the ground without a 
solid impervious base course. 

2. A proper overhang and drip should be provided for all 
window sills and other horizontal woodwork, and some stop 
should be provided at the ends to avoid the concentration of water 
over the end of the sill. 

3. Eaves and cornices should have a generous overhang. 

4. There should be no horizontal surfaces of stucco on which 
water can collect. 

5. Some impervious chimney cap should be provided avoiding 
unprotected stucco at the top of the chimney. 

In the small house competition of the Own Your Home 
exposition there were submitted 378 designs for stucco houses. 
A critical analysis of all the designs was made by a committee of 
architects and from their report it would appear that a large 
proportion of the competitors either were unfamiliar with the 
foregoing recommendations or underestimated their importance. 
It is interesting to note that the first point was violated 183 
times, the second 63 times, the third 100 times, the fourth 34 
times and the fifth 120 times. 
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inclusive. 

Masonry Materials. (3)—Fireproofing, Thermal Conduc- 
tivity of Burned Clay, Concrete, Gypsum, Lime Mortar, and 
Radix, May 1920. (3). 

Cement. (3a)—Storage of Cement, Sept. 1920. (3a)—Port- 
land Cement. Effect of Fineness, Aug. 1920. (3a1)—Tests of 
Aged Cements in Concrete Mixtures, Dec. 1920. (3a!). 

Integral Compounds. (3b)—Calcium Chloride and Vitriflux, 
June 1920. (3b)—Hardening and Dustproofing Cement Floors, 
Feb. 1921. (3b2). 

Lime. (3c)—Lime. Its Manufacture and Properties, Dec. 1920. 

Coarse Aggregates. (3¢)—Crushed Slag Aggregate for Concrete, 
Sept. 1920. (3€4). 

Brick. (3g)—Building Brick. Manufacture and Properties, 
May 1920. (3g)—Face Brick, May 1920. (3g2)—Specifica- 
tions for Paving Brick, May 1920. (3g4)—Porosity and Volume 
Changes of Clay Fire Brick at Furnace Temperatures, Aug. 
1920. (3g6). 

Gypsum. (3h). May 1921. 

Mortar. (3m). Plasticity of Mortars and Plasters, Jan. 1921. 
(3m)—Non-staining Mortar for Pointing, Setting and Backing, 
Sept. 1920. (3m4). 

Concrete and Concrete Work. (4)— Reinforced Concrete, 
May 1920. (4a2)—Standardization of Reinforcing Steel, Aug. 
1920. (4a2)—Placing Concrete, Mar. 1921. (4b2)—Permea- 
bility of Stone and Concrete, Nov. 1920. (4c). 

Brick Work. (5)—Specifications for Common Brickwork, May 
1920. Common Brick. Estimating and Construction, May 1920. 
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Stone Work. (8)—Cut Stone. Report of the Investigation 
of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, July 1920. (8b)— 
Weathering of Limestone, May 1920. (8bz). 

Architectural Terra Cotta. (9)—A New 
Standard Specifications, Apr. 1921. (9). 

Paving. (11)—Concrete Floors, Feb. 1919. (11a). 

Roofing. (12)—Prepared Roofings, June 1919. (12b1)—Aug. 
1919, Oct. 1919, Dec. 1919. 

Miscellaneous and Ornamental Metal Work. (15)—Monel 
Metal, Nov. 1920. (15)—Brass “Seven Centuries of Brass 
Making.” Dec. 1920. (15). 

Carpentry. (19)—Wood in House Construction, May 1921. 

Lumber. (19a)—Physical Properties of Woods, Mar. 1921. 
(19a)—Identification of Woods, Nov. 1920. (19a)—How to Tell 
Birch, Beech and Maple Apart, Dec. 1920. (19a)—How to 
Distinguish Mahogany and Walnut from Red Gum, Nov. 1920. 
(19a)—Comparative Value of Timber Cut Live and Dead Trees, 
Dec. 1920. (19a)—Charring Does Not Preserve Wood, Dec. 
1920. (19a)—Color of Cypress No Indication of Durability, Dec. 
1920. (19a)—Saving Mine Timbers from Decay, Dec. 1920. 
(19a)—Strength of Southern Pine and Douglas Fir, Apr. 1921. 
(19a)—American Walnut, Nov. 1920. (192)—Lumber Standards 
and Classification, Feb. 1920. (19a1)—Dry Rot, Sept. 1920. 
(19a31)—Making Wood Fire Resistant with Paint, Sept. 1920. 

Millwork. (19¢)—Plywood Panels, Jan. 1921. (19e6)—Glues 
and Glued Joints, Feb. 1921. (19e61)—Wood Floors, Feb. 1919, 
March 1919. (19e9). 

Building and Sheathing Papers, Felts. 
ing of Floors, Jan. 1920 (19g). 

Combination Sheathing and Lath. (191)—Bishopric Sheathing 
and the Omaha Tests, Feb. 1921. (19). 

Plastering. (21)—Portland Cement 
(21e1)—Scraffito, Feb. 1921. (21f). 

Marble and Slate. (22)—Structural 

Tile and Tile Substitutes. 
Mar. 1919. (23). 

Plastic Floors. (24)—Magnesium Oxy-chloride, March 1919. 
(24a)—Mastic, Mar. 1919. (24b). 

Painting and Finishing. (25)—Specification for White and 
Tinted Paints on a White Base, Nov. 1920. (25a)—Specifications 
for Red Lead Paint, Nov. 1920. (25a)—Specifications for Green 
Paint, Apr. 1921. (25a)—Specifications for Ocher, Nov. 1920. 
(25a)—Specifications for Liquid Paint Dryer, Apr. 1921. (25a)— 
Specifications for Iron Oxide and Iron Hydroxide Paint, Nov. 1920. 
(25a)—Specification for Asphalt Varnish, Apr. 1921. (25a)— 
Specification for Black Paint, Nov. 1920. (25a)—Specification for 
Composite Thinner, Apr. 1921. (25a)—Specification for Volatile 
Mineral Spirits for Thinning Paints, Nov. 1920. (25a)—Specifi- 
cation for Spar Varnish, Apr. 1921. (25a)—Turpentine, Mar. 1921. 

Plumbing. (29)—Flow of Water in Drain Tile, Dec. 1920. 
(29bz)—Sterilization of Water, Mar. 1921. (29c6). 

Heating and Ventilating. (30)—Insulation of Warm Air Pipes 
and Ducts, Dec. 1920. (30bz2). 

Electrical Work. (31)—Lighting of Buildings, May 1919. 
(31a1), June 1919, Apr. 1919. 

Refrigeration. (32)—Refrigeration Machines, Apr. 1921. 

Elevators. (33)—Standardizing Elevators, Jan. 1921. (33a). 

Equipments, Industrial and Others. (35)—Failure of Vault- 
light Glass in Bottom of Swimming Pool, Oct. 1919. (35f2)— 
Swimming Pools, Jan. 1921. (35f2)—Concrete Vats for Tan- 
neries, Dec. 1920. (35123)—Garages, Motoramps, Dec. 1920. 

Landscape. (38)—Landscape Design, Jan. 1921. (38)— 
Lawns, May 1921. (38e1). 

Acoustics. (39)—Sound Transmission of Solid Plaster and 
Gypsum Block Partitions, Nov. 1920. (39a)—Metal Lath and 
Tests at the University of Illinois, Feb. 1921, (39a). 

Miscellaneous. Community Buildings, Feb. 1921;—Nomen- 
clature for Welded Pipe, Mar. 1921; Measurement of Reflection 
Factors, Mar. 1921. 


Departure in 


(19g)—Sound Deaden- 


Stucco, Apr. 1921. 
Slate, Sept. 1920. 


(23)—Tile, Composite, Elastic, 
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